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Strike Trend: Up Again? 





Dollar for Dollar 


you cant beat a 


Powmacd’ 


America’s Lowest-Priced Straight Eight. 
Lowest-Priced Car You Can Buy with GM Hydra-Matie Drive. 
Thrilling, Power-Packed Performance—Choice of Six or Eight. 
World Renowned Road Record for Economy and Long Life. 


Only Car in the World with Silver Streak Styling. 


When you match motor car values, you come up 
with only one conclusion— feature for feature and 
dollar for dollar you just can’t beat a Pontiae! 


Pontiac is an outstanding beauty— Pontiac is a 
superb performer with its new, more powerful 
eight-cylinder engine— Pontiac gives you a ride of 
smooth, effortless luxury—Pontiac, of course, 
lives up to its fame for dependability, economy 
and lasting value. See and drive the wonderful 
iat new 1950 Pontiac yourself. Learn first hand why 
BODY BY FISHER — dollar for dollar you can’t beat a Pontiac! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
—is being produced from beneath the 
coastal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
known to be hidden under the ocean 
depths. Yet it was not until recently that 
Scientific research supplied the tools and 
the methods to tap the billions of barrels 
of crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 

Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ing oil well “islands”, specially designed 
to withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
and 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
drilling, however, is but one example of 
the oil industry’s endless quest for in- 
creased knowledge of where oil is and 
how to extract it to help meet future 
demand... 

Aerial surveys, using advanced equip- 


Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry’s $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 
and found a new oil frontier 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will provide still more 
comfortable lives for the public the oil 
industry serves. 

The oil industry’s spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise —is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse for 
progress— progress that means continued 
abundance ...a productive industry that 
benefits labor, management, and _stock- 
holders alike ...and a progressively 
higher standard of living for millions of 
people. 


















News within the News 









50 BILLIONS FOR PEACE—A crusade for world-wide atomic peace and prosperity, 
backed by 10 billion dollars a year diverted from U. S. weapons, is proposed by 
Senator McMahon. Atomic agreement, arms cuts would be asked in return. 
Controversy over the H-bomb may offer the last chance to avert war, the Sen- 


ator warns. Full text............ Bok Sea ne ta 


ATOM: BIG BUSINESS.................. P. 11 
Powerful new hydrogen bombs, now to 
be built by U.S., will make the atom a 
billion-dollar business in the year ahead. 
Expansion will include other things too. 
Half a billion is earmarked for new plants 
and equipment for perfecting commercial 
atomic power, atomic engines for ships 
and planes, other new jobs for the atom. 


HOW H-BOMB WOULD WORK....P. 18 
Here is the story, in practical terms, of 
what is known about the hydrogen bomb 
—how powerful it would be, how it may 
be built, how much it will cost, whether it 
actually can be built. It refutes popular 
conceptions on almost every point. 


STRIKE TREND: UP AGAIN?.......... P; 3? 
There was an upturn in strikes in 1949 
and the trend continued up in early 1950. 
But what is the outlook? Because of the 
small gains made by most strikers and 
union leaders’ interest in electing pro- 
union Congressmen, the trend for the en- 
tire year of 1950 appears to be down. 


BRITAIN TO STAY SOCIALIST........ P. 20 
Whoever wins the coming elections in 
Britain, Socialism will stay. That’s as- 
sured now by the platforms of both sides. 
But the majority in British straw polls 
think the Labor Party will stay in the 
driver's seat. 


RUSSIA GAINS IN OUTPUT RACE..P. 22 
Joseph Stalin can boast of big gains in 
Russian industry during 1949, on the basis 
of usually reliable reports. Nearly all 
basic industries pushed output above the 
prewar levels. Even so, production re- 
mains at a third to a tenth as much as 
comparable industries in the United 
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And consumer goods, like cloth- 
are far under prewar 


States. 
ing and shoes, 
production levels. 


DILEMMA OVER VATICAN............ P.. 24 
Harry Truman is on the spot again—this 
time over the question of whether to re- 
place the retiring U.S. envoy to the 
Vatican. Either way, he will offend mil- 
lions of Protestants or Catholics. Pressure 
is coming from both sides 


GERMAN WAR PLAN TESTED........ P.. 26 
High U.S. military officials now are 
studying a General Staff plan for running 
any future war—one drawn up at the re- 
quest of the U.S. Army by the former 
German Chief of Staff, Gen. Heinz 
Guderian. Idea is to centralize everything 
under a single military control. It gives 
an insight on what may lie ahead if war 
comes. 
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is Most people probably average 2 or 3 
colds a year. According to the United 
States Public Health Service, it has been 
calculated that time out due to colds 
costs working people in the United States 
at least $420,000,000 in lost wages a year. 

To help guard against colds, it is wise 
to dress in accordance with the weather. 
Below are other simple common-sense 
precautions that may also help to reduce 
the number and severity of colds. 


1 Keeping in good physical condition may 
help ward off colds. Infection frequently 
occurs when body resistance is low. To 
help keep resistance high, it is wise to get 
plenty of sleep and exercise, to eat a nour- 
ishing diet, and to avoid exposure to bad 
weather. 
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2 Treating a cold promptly may prevent 
other illnesses. Colds often lower the body’s 
resistance to other infections such as influ- 
enza or pneumonia. The longer a cold goes 
unchecked, the weaker the body’s defenses 
may become. Early treatment may help 
prevent such weakening, and also speed 
recovery from the cold itself. 




















3 Simple methods of treating a cold are 

often helpful. While there is still no quick 

sure cure for colds, many doctors recom- 

mend 3 things to do when you “‘catch a 

cold’’: 

=\° Get as much rest as you can—in bed if 

possible. 

Eat lightly and drink plenty of fluids. 

© Cover your coughs and sneezes, and try 
to avoid close contact with others so 
they won’t get your infection. 
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1 Mapison Avenue, New Yor« 10, N. Y. 




































ae Bd = 4 If fever accompanies a cold, call a doc- 
ope pegenk tor at once! If temperature goes up it may 
bl ial Ad Pe be a sign of influenza, pneumonia, or some 











other serious coridition. Getting immediate 
‘ medical attention permits the prompt di- 
= agnosis and treatment that give the best 


; ) chance for rapid recovery. 
Oey ie 





5 if you have frequent colds, ask your doc- 
tor about influenza vaccine. Medical sci- 
ence has developed a vaccine that has 
proved helpful in many cases against some 
types of influenza. If you are especially 
susceptible to colds, or if influenza might 
be more serious than normal in your case, 
the doctor may advise immunization. 
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6 Keep alert for possible warnings of pneu- 
monia, such as fever, a persistent cough, 
or pain in the chest. Today, treatment with 
sulfa or penicillin can control most cases of 
pneumonia. For virus pneumonia there are 
other more recently developed drugs which 
often appear to be effective. 

To insure the best results, however, such 
drugs should be given early. So, it is wise 
to call the doctor at once, if warnings of 
pneumonia appear. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will bene- 
fit from understanding these important facts 
about colds. Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this.advertisement— 
suitable for use on your bulletin boards. 








































At one time and for little reason, beards 
were starched, curled, perfumed, pomaded, 
plaited, dyed, tied-in-ribbons and sprinkled- 
with-gold. Beards have traveled in leather 
boxes and slept in silk sacks. 

Which is okay by us. 

We'll tolerate the most whimsical whisk- 
ers—so long as they remain in their place. 
On a face. But the ancient Turks went 
too far. With them a beaver was a measure 
of truth and accuracy. The reliability of 
a witness was judged by the length of his 
goatee. The gent with the big muff could 
not tell a lie. Facts turned on the hair.* 




















Everybody knows such ideas are utter 
tommyrot. For accuracy, today’s business 
men rely on the Comptometer. This easy- 
to-operate adding-calculating machine fur- 
nishes accurate facts and figures for the 
world’s finest offices. And—even in a close 
shave — handles complicated figure work 
with amazing speed and economy! 


Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Adding-Calculating Machines, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., and sold exclusively by its 
Comptometer Division, 1726 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


* For other interesting facts, see Beards, by Reginald Reynolds, 
published by Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. 
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Drift again is strongly toward war, not now, not next year, maybe not in 5 
years, but eventually. War grows from arms races of the present kind. 

Hydrogen bomb will speed the race, not slow it. 

Russia, winning in Asia, will force some U.S. countermoves. 

U.S., talking tough, packing big threats but not much following wallop, 
gradually will find it necessary to throw some punches or quiet down. 

War comes when gestures short of war, when "cold war" leads one side or the 
other to a point where there can't be any backing down. It's like a labor 
negotiation in which each side feels out the other, hoping for a crack in the 
other's nerves, short of a strike. If nerves do not crack, then at some point 
force, a strike, follows. Wars start like that, too. 

A real showdown with Russia, however, still seems some distance away. 











U.S., in this stage, is taking quite a bit of shoving around. 

Get-tough policy, Supposed to cow Russia, backfired. Instead of getting 
frightened as scheduled, Russia simply gets tougher, meaner than ever. 

Atom, to date, is proving to be a dud in scaring Russians. 

Truman doctrine, containment of Russia, is a joke. Russia, "contained" by 
Truman fiat, is running over Asia, kicking up her heels elsewhere. 

Instead of U.S. shoving Russia around as expected, Russia is giving U.S. 
some rather hefty shoves. U.S. officials, who had promoted the idea that the 
way to deal with Russians was to talk and act tough, are slow to shove back. 








It isn't wise to expect much from the hydrogen bomb, either. 

Russia, like U.S., can get uranium bombs and hydrogen bombs. 

U.S., with bombs, still is more vulnerable than Russia. U.S. industry is 
concentrated, its cities highly integrated. Russia is sprawled out, a much 
lower-grade organism, with fewer vital spots. 

Western Europe, which U.S. is committed to defend, is most vulnerable of 
all; is right next door to Russia, within easy bomber and rocket range. 

When the going gets really rough it is far from a sure thing that nations 
in West Europe will go along with U.S., that they'll stand up against threats of 
atom bombing and invasion from Russia, hoping that maybe U.S. can liberate them 
after they've been blasted to kingdom come. Maybe the heavy U.S. thinkers 
haven't figured all of the angles. War might not be so simple after all. 





Just glance at a few figures on spending for defense..... 

U.S., challenging Russia, is spending 13.5 billion dollars for defense. 

Allies in Europe, all of them together, up against the gun, are spending 5 
billion dollars; are talking of cutting that, letting U.S. do more. 

U.S., farther out of range of Russian armies, guns, bombers, is devoting 
one third of a big budget to defense. Britain, spending 2.6 billion dollars, is 
devoting 20 per cent to-defense, more to social welfare. France is spending l 
billion for defense, 16 per cent of her budget. Belgium is devoting 8.5 per 
cent of her budget to defense, spending 123 millions. Norway spends 14 per cent 
of her budget or 55 millions for defense. And so it goes. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


There's nothing in the figures to suggest that Europe is getting set to 
challenge Russia, backstopping U.S. There is a lot to suggest that Europe is 
not in a crusading mood, maybe not in a cold-war mood or even a defense mood. 
Figures indicate that, if there's a war to be fought, U.S. will fight it, alone, 


Against that background, while the U.S. official talk is tough: 

Draft is not going to be used to build U.S. armed services. 

Spending on military, budgeted at 15.5 billions, is to be cut somewhat. 

Military aid for Europe faces some trimming. 

Aid for housing, veterans’ aids, aid for farmers, social insurance will 
hold high or rise. Cuts, where made, will be in military spending, foreign aid, 

U.S., talking tough out in the world, is acting soft at home. People are 
demanding more things to enjoy, lower taxes, less effort to stop Russia if that 
effort costs money, or upsets enjoyment of more and more good things. 

For 13.5 billions, Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, gets 10 divisions of 
troops scattered from Tokyo to Berlin, a declining Navy, some big bombers that 
scientific appraisers insist are of declining value, few defense planes. 

Armed with that, Mr. Johnson publicly threatens to lick Joseph Stalin. 











What it really adds up to is this, quite simply: 

U.S., talking tough, will need to devote much more effort to armament, to 
revive the draft, cut down on civilians, build real military strength, or else 
can expect to be shoved around some more. Talk is tougher than the strength to 
back it up. U.S., trying to be strong everywhere, is strong nowhere. 

Russia, challenged, is making her moves from interior lines, is holding the 
offensive position in the cold war, able to shift her fronts. One day she stirs 
things up in Berlin. Next day it is China, or Indo-China. Then it can be Finland 
or Turkey or Iran. Russia now calls the turns. 

Outlook is for drift on our side, for tough talk, not much else. Drift 
gradually is toward eventual showdown and war as things are going. Idea for a 
new 50=-billion-dollar world-recovery plan, U.S. financed, is unlikely to click. 
U.S., committed now to cold war, isn't likely to shift to peace moves. 





Truman tax plan faces rough treatment in Congress. 

Excises will be reduced, more than recommended. Freight tax is to come off 
by midyear, barring an unforeseen hitch. Rail, air, bus tickets will get a tax 
cut to 10 per cent or less. Long-distance calls, telegraph messages will be 
taxed no more than 15 per cent, maybe less. Furs, luggage, jewelry, toilet 
preparations will get a cut. Admissions may, too, although Mr. Truman doesn't 
ask it. Business machines stand a chance of a tax cut. Television sets, now 
tax free, probably will be made subject to 10 per cent tax. 

Individual income taxes aren't to be altered. 

Corporations almost surely won't get a tax-rate raise to 42 per cent from 
38 now. "Notch" of 53 per cent for income from $25,000 to $50,000 may come off. 

Estate and gift taxes are likely to be left unchanged. Rate increases, 
lowered exemptions asked by Mr. Truman do not spark much Congress support. 

Congress will put emphasis on improved business, on loophole closing, on 
better tax enforcement, on added income from capital-gains tax to provide more 
money; will be reluctant to increase taxes. You get the story on page 46. 
































Strike wave on a big scale is not probable for 1950. 

Strikes, causing a flurry now, are likely to ease as 1950 wears on. 

Strike gains in recent months are not big enough to get workers excited 
about the gain to be had by striking. Strike losses have hurt strikers. 

A strike, costing a worker $200 to $500, waged over the issue of whether 
the union should have a voice in management of a pension fund that might at some 
future time offer the striking worker a pension, if he lives long enough, is not 
calculated to generate strike enthusiasm. 
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@ That’s a mile of Republic Rubber 
Conveyor Belting cutting across the 
wooded landscape above. It’s one of the 
world’s longest continuous decline conveyor 
belt installations and a substantial money 
saver when it comes to reducing handling 
costs! 


Republic built this belt for the Pruden 
Coal & Coke Company at Pruden, Tennessee, 
where it is used to convey the entire output 
of the mine. The coal moves straight from 
the hillside mine portal, down a 300-foot 
decline and is delivered across the valley to 
the washing plant. 


Imagine the savings that result from this 
Republic installation! 


The belt is mildew-proofed by Republic’s 
exclusive Provar process. It’s particularly 





Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes + 


Pioneers in the use of COLD RUBBER 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Ceanshohocken, Pa. 


Republic Cuts Costs By The Mile! 


immune to the wearing action of the coal. 
Its use has eliminated all traffic problems, 
since one man controls the entire operation 
by simply pressing buttons. 


Perhaps, there is a cost-saving idea for you 
here. Contact your nearby Republic Dis- 
tributor and see. 


Whether your job is large or small, he’s 
ready with expert advice that means savings 
for you — the same kind of savings that 
Republic’s Distributor in Jellico, Tennessee, 
the McComb Supply Company, made avail- 
able here. 


Remember, Republic Rubber has been the 
specialist in mechanical rubber goods for 
more than 48 years, and every product made 
is matched to give you the longest and most 
economical service. 








Mr. J. W. Bealle, President 
McComb Supply Company 
Jellico, Tennessee 
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Convenient 
to business and social 
activities, the Essex House over- 
looks famous Central Park and 
offers an address of distinction. 
Beautifully redecorated and 
refurnished. Many rooms with 
Television. ¢ 
Rooms with bath from $7 to $12 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $15 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 
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on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH +- NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President €£$ Managing Dir. 














/t pays to 
do business 


in New York 
State! 


There are far more industrial 
workers in New York State than 
in any other. Yet the ratio of time 
lost through strikes to total time 
available in this state last year 
was half the national average! 
For more information, write: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 242, 112 State St., Al- 
bany 7, New York. 

















___ The March of the News 


New Rules. For 161 years Americans 
have been electing their Presidents by 
State majorities, not by the choice of 
individual voters. The candidate who 
carries a State, even by the narrowest 
margin, gets all that State’s electoral 
votes. Three times the system has put in 
the White House a President who actu- 
ally was the second choice of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Last week, after a debate partly aca- 
demic and highly political, the Senate 
voted to change the rules. It approved, 
64 to 27, a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution that will divide presidential 
votes more along the lines of popular 
choice. 

The new plan still 
has a long way to go 
before it becomes law. 
It must be approved 
by two thirds of the 
House of Representa- 
tives and then ratified 
by three fourths of the 
48 States. Politicians 
say it hasn’t a chance 
of being used in the 
1952 election. 

Once adopted, how- 
ever, the system would 
change completely the 
political map of U.S. 
No longer could States 
be counted in advance 
as “solidly Democratic” 
or “solidly Republi- 
can.” A man who got 
three fourths of the 
vote in a State would 
get only three fourths 
of that State’s votes in 
the electoral college. 


Speechless... There 
are so many speeches 
made in the U.S. 
Senate that some people call it “The 
Cave of The Winds.” But one day last 
week the winds were stilled in silence. 
The Senate found itself in a strange 
predicament. There wasn’t a plain or 
fancy orator who wanted to be heard. 

As he always does, Vice President 
Barkley called the Senate to order, dis- 
posed of some routine business, then sat 
back for the usual round of speeches. 
Nobody moved. The Senators sat and 
looked at one another. They seemed a 
little ill at ease. No oratory. Just to get 
things started, somebody suggested that 
Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
make a speech on a bill he has had for 
almost a year. 

“I don’t want to make a speech before 
the Senate,” Mr. Tydings protested. “It 
would just be wasted air, that’s all.” After 
all, his bill wasn’t up for debate. 





EMPEROR HIROHITO 
... lines on spring 





JOINT CHIEFS 
... lines of defense 


More silence. The awkward stalemate 
lasted 20 minutes or so. Finally Senato, 
Johnston (Dem.), of South Carolina 
walked into the Senate. He had a speech, 
and he started talking. All about him, 
Senators relaxed. This was more like it 
The embarrassed silence was at an end, 


. « - But not motionless. On the same 
day, the House of Representatives found 
itself in a strange predicament, too. But 
silence wasn’t part of it. The place was 
alive with noise and motion—bells ring. 
ing, the clerk monotonously calling of 
the names of members, Congressmen 
hurrying in and out every few minutes, 
and then the bells 
again. 

There was a lot go- 
ing on, but nothing 
seemed to be getting 
accomplished. And 
that was just the way 
the opponents of 
President Truman's 
civil-rights program 
planned it. They were 
using an old _ parlia- 
mentary weapon—un- 
avoidable delay—to 
make sure that civil- 
rights legislation didn't 
come up for a vote. 

Five times, Con- 
gressmen popped up 
with parliamentary 
motions, demanding a 
count to see if a quo- 
rum were present. 
Each count meant a 
25-minute delay while 
the clerk called the 
roll and rang bells for 
members to report in. 
It all took time, and 
it looked for all the 
world like a filibuster. 
If such it was, it was the busiest filibuster 
Washington has seen in a long, long time. 


-Acme 
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Ode to peace. Emperor Hirohito of 
Japan wrote a poem last week. It goes 
like this: 

The green grass of spring budding forth, 
With radiant smiles on their faces 
Children are seen picking. 

By Western standards, it wasn’t much 
as poetry goes. But the Japanese said it 
contained a strong message for peace. 
On the day the poem was published, the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff were in Japan 
inspecting U. S. defenses. They were told 
America’s military situation had deteri- 
orated alarmingly. And the next day the 
Russians demanded Poet Hirohito’s arrest 
and trial as a World War II war criminal. 

It would take more than a poem of 
peace to bring tranquility to the Far East. 
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Sitting is 








important... 


Y 





J in every job! 








ORRECT, comfortable seating of- 

ten plays a big part in increasing 
production and decreasing clerical 
costs. For whatever his position, the 
office worker sits most of every busi- 
ness day. 

How alert he feels — how much he 
gets done— may well depend upon 
his chair. 

That’s why Shaw-Walker has pio- 
neered “‘time-engineered”’ chairs for 
every type of office job. Chairs that 
position you for efficient work, yet 
give restful, healthful body support. 

Only Shaw-Walker could design 
these chairs. For they are born of 
fifty years’ experience in serving and 
equipping American business. 

And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
files, fireproof cabinets, systems, in- 
dexes and supplies— 4,000 different 


items—each “‘time-engineered”’ for the 
needs of every job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new busi- 
ness or merely wish to modernize 


@ Arm and shoulder 
comfort. 


at 


@ Seat correctly — 


sloped, front to back. — | (Ss 


® Body contact only 
with pleasant wood— 
touching no metal. —_T 


PACKED WITH IDEAS FOR STRETCHING OFFICE TIME! 


Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! A wealth 
of ideas on “time-engineered” office systems and equipment. 36 pages! 
Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write today on business 
letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 11, Michigan. 


“Built Like a 
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worn, out-dated offices, be sure to use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day! 


@ Convex curve back 

nw support ...lets spine 
relax without slump- 
ing. 


® Correct height and 
shape to assure leg 
comfort ...freedom 
from tension. 





Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 






* Then you get the right Texaco lubricant in 


x One Purchase Agreement 


* Call or write the nearest Texaco Wholesale 


In all your 
plants... 


OUTPUT...up 
UNIT COSTS ...down 


* To achieve lower unit costs, thousands of U. S. 
multiple plant managements are using oil with 
an engineering degree. This simply means 
Texaco high quality lubricants recommended 
by skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


After careful analysis, these engineers apply their 
cost-cutting experience—gathered from every 
major field of industry—to your specific operations. 


the right quantity, in the right place, at the 
right time .. . (from the more than 2000 
Texaco wholesale distributing plants). 


4 


Wi 


And you get this greater efficiency and economy of 
operation, for all your plants, through... 


i) 
\ 
For instance: On spline cutting operation above— \\ 
by using a Texaco cutting oil—300% longer hob life 
(24 saving on tool upkeep cost). 


Distributing Plant or The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Oil with an 
Engineering Degree 


The Texas Company 


More than 2000 Texaco wholesale distributing plants in all 48 states— to serve all your plants. 
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ATOM BECOMES BIG BUSINESS 
AT BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 


Military Speed-up Draws Civilian Use Closer 


Fast-growing atom business is 
to take hydrogen-bomb making 
in stride. That's just one of many 
projects afoot. 

Atomic generators, engines, 
ships, airplanes, medicines, all 
are on the program to keep the 
billion-dollar industry busy. 

Top emphasis now is on war- 
time uses of the atom. But civilian 
uses are gaining importance, 
speeding industry's growth. 


Atom industry, big and growing, is 
to enter the billion-dollar class in the 
year ahead. Hydrogen-bomb making 
will force a speed-up in expansion 
plans that already are projected on a 
large scale. ; 

Investment in the atom by July of this 
year is to reach 4.5 billion dollars. That 
makes it the biggest new industry in U. S. 
In the year starting July 1, plans already 
made call for spending 817 million dol- 
lars in Government funds, millions more 
in private outlays. Making of the hydro- 
gen bomb will carry this expenditure up 
close to, or beyond, the billion-a- 
year level. 

Expansion of the atom industry, 
at this time, is to go forward on a 
broad scale. That expansion will 
not be confined to the project for 
making a hydrogen bomb. Under 
plans now laid, nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars is to be spent on new 
plants and equipment to push other 
atomic projects—commercial atomic 
power; atomic engines for ships, 
submarines and aircraft; atomic 
medicines, atomic aids for industry, 
new model uranium bombs. 

How broad this expansion of the 
atomic industry is to be is shown 
by the map on pages 12 and 13. 
All across the country, research in- 
stallations and industrial projects 
are to be built or expanded as part 
of the rapid growth of the atom 
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into a big business. Hydrogen-bomb de- 
velopment will be fitted into this pattern. 

What’s ahead for the fast-growing 
new industry, as that expansion gets 
under way, is revealed in these plans of 
the Atomic Energy Commission: 

New-type bomb, hydrogen-powered, 
is to get first priority. But developing 
it is to take only a small share of the in- 
dustry’s dollars in the year ahead. The 
hydrogen bomb is not to require a whole 
new network of laboratories and plants. 
Basic research will be centered at Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory of AEC in 
Chicago and the Los Alamos (N. Mex.) 
Scientific Laboratory. Processing of mate- 
rial for making the bomb probably will be 
done by AEC plants at Hanford, Wash. 
Assembly is expected to be done by the 
new weapons plant at Sandia, N. Mex. 

Old-type bomb, the uranium bomb, 
still is to be built. Production, now at 
record high rate, is scheduled to stay 
high. Use of assembly lines, operated 
from a distance by use of television, is to 
cut costs, increase speed of output. New 
models of the uranium bomb, many times 
more powerful than the Nagasaki model, 
are to be tested, put into production this 
year. The new Sandia plant, now being 
completed, will take over much of the 
assembly job being done at the Los 
Alamos weapons center. 





PILOT MODEL OF THE ‘BEVATRON’ 


Coming: Atomic ships, atomic planes, atomic fuel? 





—Acme 


Commercial power from atomic en- 
ergy also is to be pushed. A new plant to 
develop atom-powered machines for gen- 
erating electricity is to be started during 
the year at Schenectady, N. Y. Another 
multimillion-dollar plant will be built 
near Idaho Falls, Ida., to develop mate- 
rials and methods for these and other 
atomic engines. 

Atom-powered ships, too, are in 
sight. A new prototype of atomic engines 
for ships and submarines is scheduled to 
be built at Chicago. Designs for this 
specialized machine are being developed 
at this time by AEC’s Argonne Labora- 
tory and by a private firm. Research and 
development work is well advanced, with 
detailed engineering now under way. A 
working scale model of atomic ship en- 
gines may be less than a year away. 

Atomic aircraft engines, not yet so 
far advanced, are to get more emphasis. 
Work on these engines, which would give 
aircraft an almost indefinite range, will 
center at the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory. The AEC project is to be part of 
a co-operative program involving the Air 
Force, the Navy and the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. No 
target date has been disclosed. 

Self-replacing fuel—a_ revolutionary 
idea involving an engine to produce 
atomic energy and, at the same time, 
create more fissionabie material 
than it consumes—is another major 
project to be begun during the 
next year. Idea is to transform non- 
fissionable material into fissionable 
material with part of the radio- 
activity given off within the engine. 
The first of these experimental 
“breeders” will be built as part of 
the 8.5-million-dollar Idaho pro- 
ject. End result may be a commer- 
cial power plant that can run 
indefinitely with only one load of 
atomic fuel. 

New jobs for the atom, through 
basic research, are to be sought 
with far more elaborate equipment. 
The atom industry’s research tools 
will be greatly augmented, with 
4.2 million dollars earmarked for a 
new “bevatron” high-speed atom 
smasher at Berkeley, Calif.; more 
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Where the Atom Industry| 


1 — HANFORD, WASH. 
Expanding plants that pro- 
duce plutonium 





2— U. OF CALIFORNIA 
Building a “‘bevatron” atom 
smasher 


3— IDAHO FALLS, IDA. 
Constructing new atomic- 
engine plant 


4 — MONTICELLO, UTAH 
Expanding AEC ore-buying 
station 


5 — WHITE CANYON DIST. 
Completing new plant to 
process uranium ores 


6 — URAVAN, COLO. 
Constructing private ore- 
processing plant 


7— LOS ALAMOS, N. MEX. | 


Expanding facilities for 
weapons center 


Basic Data: AEC 


than 2 million for work on a “cosmotron” 


instrument at Brookhaven, N. Y.; 5.4 mil- 
lion for new facilities at Oakridge; 3.5 
million for new laboratories at Bettis 
Field, near Pittsburgh; 3 million for new 
equipment at Knolls Atomic Power Lab- 
oratory in Schenectady, and smaller 
amounts for other laboratories all over 
the country. 

Output of atomic materials, at the 
same time, is to be stepped up sharply. 
The last of six new plants for producing 
uranium from domestic ores is to be com- 
pleted in the coming few months. Con- 
struction has been started on a new ura- 
nium metal plant. The number of urani- 
um mines already has been doubled, the 
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HANFORD, WASH. 


U. OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


WHITE CANYON DIST. 


UTAH 


8 — SANDIA, N. MEX. 
Completing a weapons 
factory 


number of miners quadrupled in the last 
year. Private mining and _ processing 
firms are to take over more and more of 
the job of supplying atomic raw material. 

What it all adds up to is that the atom 
industry is rapidly growing bigger and 
more important to other U. S. industries. 
The atomic plant at Hanford, for ex- 
ample, has the biggest pay roll of any 
single employer in the State. Dozens of 
private firms, including Westinghouse 
and Vanadium Corp., are making sizable 
investments in the atom industry. Sales 
to the industry are increasing—one firm 
alone is selling 400 Geiger counters a 
month to prospectors and _ researchers. 
Other firms are using atomic by-products, 


IDAHO FALLS, IDA. 


MONTICELLO, UTAH 


ol COLO. 


LOS ALAMOS, N. MEX. 


SANDIA, N. MEX. 


9— AMES LAB. 
Constructing new basic re- 
search facilities 





such as isotope “tracers,” in their manu- 
facturing processes. 

This trend, moreover, is to be greatly 
accelerated as present atom _ projects 
begin to result in commercial atomic 
power and engines. Then, the industry 
may approach the size and economic im- 
portance of, say, the electric-power indus- 
try. Other atom projects, when developed, 
will tend to have the same effect. 

Direction of the fast-growing indus- 
try, thus, is shifting. Once a single- 
purpose project, it now is broadening to 
cover half a dozen fields, both military 
and civilian. 

Military development of the atom, ex- 
tended to include the hydrogen bomb, 
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18— SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
Planning an atom-powered 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. electric generator 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BETTIS FIELD, PA. 






17— BROOKHAVEN LAB. 
Erecting a multimillion- 
dollar ‘“‘cosmotron” 
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ARGONNE NAT. LAB. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OAK RIDGE, TENN. 


10— ARGONNE NAT. LAB. 
Developing atomic-power 
plants to run ships 










BROOKHAVEN LAB.C Sew 9 
BROOKHAVEN, N. Y. <7 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
NJ. 


TVA AREA 


11— MOUND LAB. 
Expanding a secret re- 
search project 








16-NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Increasing capacity of test- 
ing laboratory 


15— ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Developing research on rad- 
iation treatments 


14 — BETTIS FIELD, PA. 
Building atomic-power lab- 
oratories 


13 — TVA AREA 
Planning to build new pow- 
er facilities for AEC 


12— OAK RIDGE, TENN. 
Starting work on atomic 
engines for planes 
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50 BILLION DOLLARS FOR PEACE 


FULL TEXT OF ADDRESS BY MR. McMAHON TO THE SENATE 


(Following is full text of address by Senator Brien McMahon (Dem.), 
of Connecticut, chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
before the Senate on Feb. 2, 1950.) 


The President of the United States has now given 
orders to build the hydrogen bomb—to create, in de- 
liverable quantities, those chunks of the sun techni- 
cally known as thermonuclear weapons. 

The scientists feel more confident that this most 
horrible of armaments can be developed successfully 
than they felt in 1940 when the original atomic bomb 
was under consideration. The hydrogen development 
will be cheaper than its uranium forerunner. Theo- 
retically, it is without limit in destructive capacity. 
A weapon made of such material would destroy any 
military or other target, including the largest city on 
earth. 

The President’s decision was dictated by the severe 
realities of the world which we inhabit today. He had 
no choice, and his decision under present circum- 
stances is right. 

American renunciation of the hydrogen bomb would 
mean embracing the folly of “disarmament by ex- 
ample.” Our friends abroad would shrink away from 
us, seeing that we had lost power to defend the United 
States, much less to help defend Europe. 

Kapitza, the great Soviet physicist, and German 
scientists imported into Russia are noted for their 
special competence in the technical problems relating 
to hydrogen weapons. Densely populated American 
cities are made to order for an explosive that levels 
hundreds of square miles. Communism suffered a 
defeat in prestige when our democracy completed the 
earliest atomic bombs, but this prestige defeat would 
be more than recouped, assuming that Russia were 
to complete hydrogen bombs soonest. 

Furthermore, if the Kremlin believes that it cannot 
outproduce us in ordinary atomic weapons—imagine 
calling the destroyers of Hiroshima and Nagasaki “or- 
dinary”—its logical strategy is to excel in the thermo- 
nuclear field. All such factors as these serve to warn 
America against complacency. 

Voluntary acceptance of the idea of being less well 
armed than other nations in this era of our greatest 
vulnerability runs completely counter to the tradi- 
tions of our leaders—and, I might add, to good com- 
mon sense. In my judgment, a failure to press ahead 
with the hydrogen bomb might mean unconditional 
surrender—in advance—by the United States to alien 
forces of evil. 

But please note my insistence that we possess no 
monopoly upon the hydrogen-bomb idea. If we win 
the race to build this weapon first, it is only a matter 
of time—and possibly a short time—before the Krem- 
lin achieves success also. Let me warn, with all the 


solemnity at my command, that building hydrogen 
bombs does not promise positive security for the 
United States; it only promises the negative result of 
averting, for a few months or years, well-nigh certain 
catastrophe. 

Do not for a moment overlook the obvious—that 
Soviet Russia broke our atomic-bomb monopoly 
sooner than we had expected, and she would break 
any hydrogen-bomb monopoly that we enjoyed with 
equal or greater speed. We are plunged into a truly 
terrible arms race! 

What are we going to do about it? 

There are really, I suggest, no more than two broad 
policies from which to choose. One consists in resign- 
ing ourselves to a generation of waging the “cold war” 
—that is, striving endlessly to contain Russia’s out- 
ward pressure, pouring out our substance to stay 
ahead in the weapons competition even after the 
Kremlin becomes armed with hydrogen bombs, and 
cherishing indefinitely the hope that Soviet tyranny 
will somehow see the evil of its ways and reform itself 
from within. 

Arrayed against the choice of such a policy is 5,000 
years of recorded history, which teaches again and 
again and again that armaments races lead to war— 
under today’s conditions, hydrogen war! 

But, even if this policy could enable us to avoid ff 
armed conflict for a whole generation, it would under- 
mine and corrupt that which we prize more highly 
even than the absence of hostilities: I refer to liberty. | 
How is it possible for free institutions to flourish or 
even to maintain themselves in a situation where de- 
fenses, civil and military, must be ceaselessly poised 
to meet an attack that might incinerate 50 million 
Americans—not in the space of an evening, but in the 
space of minutes? 

Consider what sustained fear does to the individual 
—especially to the individual enterpriser. It constricts 
his imagination, paralyzes his initiative, and even af- 
fects his personal morality. It constitutes the most 


subtle and potent of poisons. Consider the crushing [ 


burdens already imposed upon our private enterprise | 








2: abla? 


economy. Consider, too, the restrictions on freedom 


already brought about by the atomic bomb and by its |} 
pressures upon us to accept loyalty checks, espio- 


nage countermeasures, and widening areas of official 


secrecy. r 


For a preview of the future if the armaments race 
continues, multiply the effect of these factors by 
something like 1,000 times—to allow for the 1,000- 
times greater energy release of the hydrogen bomb— 
and if you are candid and realistic, I believe you will 
find it is difficult indeed to see a dominant role for 
freedom in such a picture. To stay alive we will find 
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Connecticut Senator proposes U.S. offer to divert two thirds of defense budgets 


to world prosperity—Atomic agreement and arms cuts would be asked 


in exchange—He says the alternative is a generation of ‘cold war’ 


ourselves more and more compelled to imitate the 

totalitarian rival. 

The other broad policy which we may choose con- 
sists in moving heaven and earth to stop the atomic 
armaments race, to establish world-wide atomic 
peace, and to make possible atomic-created abun- 
dance among all men. In pursuing that policy we 
would tap to the roots the resources of our ingenuity 
and imagination; we would regard no suggestion as 
too startling or unconventional for careful considera- 
tion; and we would be guided, disciplined, and in- 
spired by our code of ethics and democratic, peace- 
loving decencies. 

It was from this kind of philosophy that we gener- 
ated our original proposal for international control— 
a proposal which should constitute a 
source of pride to every citizen of 
our land. When the atom was split 
for destruction during the recent war, 
a transcendent moral problem came 
into being; and the responsibility 
for moral leadership on an equal 
order of magnitude rested upon us, 
since we had made the first bomb. 

There were those who advised us 
to advance no special or unusual 
peace plan and who hewed to the 
same pseudo-logic that now sees us 
waging the cold war for another gen- 
eration. Fortunately, wiser counsel 
prevailed, and we rose to the moral 
challenge. We have written a page of 
history that will live as long as his- 
tory is read—and will reflect its glory 
upon those who formulated our pro- 
gram to serve God and mankind. 

In essence we offered to share all that is good in 
atomic energy, and we asked only for the minimum 
safeguards, as operative upon ourselves as upon oth- 
ers, that would prevent the evil in atomic energy from 
being used to destroy us. 

We proposed that men of all countries, including 
Russians, come to America under the auspices of the 
United Nations and inspect our atomic activities and 
share in the control of our atomic raw materials and 
the operation of our atomic plants—all for the pur- 
pose of assuring themselves, to their own complete 
satisfaction, that we had honored our promise to ex- 
ploit the atom for peace and peace alone. Equally, 
we proposed that the same just and necessary pro- 
tective measures be made effective throughout the 
globe. 

More than three and one half years have elapsed 
since Bernard Baruch, as spokesman for the President 


of the United States, Harry S. Truman, presented our 
official plan to the United Nations. He delivered one 
of the greatest addresses known to the English lan- 
guage, saying—and I quote: 

“We are here to make a choice between the quick 
and the dead. 

“That is our business. 

“Behind the black portent of the new atomic age 
lies a hope which, seized upon with faith, can work 
our salvation. If we fail, then we have damned every 
men to be the slave of fear. Let us not deceive our- 
selves: We must elect world peace or world destruc- 
tion.” 

We may as well bluntly recognize, here and now, 
that in the ledger of life and death, the ledger of world 
peace and world destruction, there 
is only one entry on the hopeful 
side: the study, the improvement, 
and finally the endorsement of the 
American proposal by an over- 
whelming majority of the United 
Nations. 

On the death side of the ledger, on 
the side of world destruction, there 
have been repeated entries—a suc- 
cession which began when Mr. Gro- 
myko, as the Soviet delegate, stated 
that our plan is unacceptable either 
in whole or in part. For the sake of 
confusing world opinion, the Krem- 
lin has retreated somewhat from 
that statement, using phrases too 
vague to define: but basically Mr. 
Gromyko’s words reflect the Soviet 
attitude as accurately today as when 
they were uttered. 

It is my intense conviction that our decision, born 
of necessity, to build the hydrogen bomb must be ac- 
companied by the immediate initiation of a moral cru- 
sade for peace having far greater potential effect than 
any physical weapon, even chunks of the sun. 

Otherwise we would deal a severe blow both to our 
moral position and to our fervent hopes for a secure 
future. The people of the U. S. want harmony among 
nations infinitely more than they want a new bomb. 
A fresh proposal for atomic peace, as dramatic as it 
is sincere, impresses me as urgently desirable. 

Yet, through Bernard Baruch’s immortal address 
of more than three years ago, we have already under- 
taken one major peace effort—and it was unsuccess- 
ful in that today we remain as far distant from atomic 
agreement as when we started. Why did this honest 
peace effort fail to impact successfully upon all man- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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kind? The answer is obvious and may be summarized 
in three words: Russia’s Iron Curtain. The people 
of Russia, thanks to the Iron Curtain, have been 
prevented from knowing the true and desperate nature 
of the atomic crisis. 

They have been kept from learning, due to the Iron 
Curtain, how we extend toward them the hand of 
friendship and offer a just atomic control plan for 
their protection and incalculable benefit as well as 
our own. Any information on the subject that reaches 
the Russian people is first twisted and distorted into 
the Red focus of the Kremlin’s official line. 

We all know why the Soviet elite members main- 
tain their Curtain. It is because, using Churchill’s 
phrase: “They fear our friendship more than they fear 
our enmity.” You cannot operate a prison with too 
many doors and windows unguarded and unlocked. 
The men of the Kremlin do not want us to look in. 

Above all, they do not want their own people to 
look out. This explains not only the Soviet clinging 
to the Curtain but also the Soviet rejection of an atom- 
ic inspectorate and other essential controls. 

It is completely accurate to say that, in final analy- 
sis, Russia’s Iron Curtain is responsible for.our enor- 
mously reluctant decision to make hydrogen bombs— 
for the Curtain prevents the Russian people from ap- 
preciating that we want and seek atomic peace; they, 
therefore, bring no effective pressure upon their rulers 
to accept atomic peace; the rulers maintain their ab- 
solute sway through popular ignorance; and the atom- 
ic armaments race rushes madly onward. 

But, though we may justly blame the Iron Curtain, 
we must also blame ourselves for failing to bring our 
message of peace and conciliation adequately to the 
attention even of those people who enjoy reasonably 
free access to information. Few of our own leaders 
have recognized that global control of atomic energy 
is the heart question of all foreign policy and that the 
German dilemma, the Austrian treaty, the status of 
Japan, and like matters are relatively insignificant 
compared to the overriding issue of whether or not 
more atomic weapons shall enter into existence with 
each month and year which passes. 

If a new crusade for peace is not to miss its objec- 
tive, as did the peace effort which we launched with 
such high hopes in 1946, we must not only crack the 
Iron Curtain and gain the ear of the Russian people— 
we must also gain the ear of people on the near side 
of the barrier, including the many in our own country 
who do not yet grasp what is at stake. 

We have spent 29 million dollars a year on what 
we are pleased to call the Voice of America. It should 
be called the Whisper of America. We spend over 30 
million dollars a year to advertise cosmetics—and 29 
million dollars, I repeat, to sell the precious com- 
modity of freedom! 

All over the world today—perhaps because listless- 
ness and mediocrity have characterized our attempts 
to sell what America is, what America wants and what 
America intends—there exists misunderstanding as to 
our attitude. 


The 30 years of vilification emanating from behind 
the Iron Curtain in Moscow have taken a toll on our 
reputation as a peace-loving and a peace-living na. 
tion. There are millions of people abroad who obserye 
our armaments expenditures and fail to grasp that 
these are for self-defense. 

They should appreciate the truth, but they do not, 
We assume that our actual good intentions and actual 
good feelings must be known to them; but they see 
that we devote billions to guns, tanks, planes and 
atomic weapons—and day and night the Communist 
propaganda machine hammers into them the theme 
that American armaments are designed for conquest, 

Even worse, they do not see—at least with the same 
clarity—the huge resources being diverted to muni- 
tions inside Russia; for the Iron Curtain conceals such 
activity and even enables Mr. Vishinsky to deceive 
multitudes by claiming that his country uses atomic 
energy to “move mountains.” 

I advocate, Mr. President, a United States program 
of attention-arresting foreign broadcasts that would 
compare in size and scope to the Soviet effort along 
this line and that would genuinely deserve the name, 
Voice of America. I favor exploring the efficacy of 
printing millions of leaflets for world-wide circulation, 
explaining a new United States proposal for atomic 
peace. 

We should publicly and repeatedly challenge the 
Kremlin to make known the terms of this proposal to 
newspaper readers and radio listeners inside Russia. 
We should publicly and repeatedly challenge the 
Kremlin to permit a meeting of the United Nations in 
Moscow, so that the trend of international discussions 
and our own sincerity would be more likely to enter 
the mental horizon of the average Russian. 

There are other possible methods of creating a 
window in the Iron Curtain. Some have already been 
made known to the Senate; others will occur to us if 
we give the problem sufficient thought; all should re- 
ceive the most painstaking scrutiny. At almost any 
cost we must assure that the Russian people have op- 
portunity to consider, side by side, the atomic propos- 
als of their own rulers and our atomic proposals— 
and that the Russian people act as part of the world 
jury which brings in a verdict covering this monu- 
mental issue. 

There remains the question of what fresh atomic 
offer we should advance as means of igniting a moral 
crusade for peace. Recently some observers, quite 
properly conscious of the decisive position occupied 
by atomic energy, have argued that a board should be 
appointed (analogous to the one which prepared the 
famous American report in 1946) and that such a 
board should take a “new look” at the entire control 
problem—especially with a view toward re-evaluating 
the need for certain technical phases of what is now 
the United Nations plan. 

Yet the scientific facts surrounding the hydrogen 
bomb more than ever render necessary the general 
kind of technical program which the United Nations, 
after exhaustive study, has approved. More than ever 
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itis true that an ineffective agreement would be worse 
than no agreement at all. More than ever there is no 
escape from strict control of raw materials, strict con- 
trol of plants, and continuous inspection. We can 
enter into no scheme of a type which would only serve 
to mislead us and induce a false sense of security. 

The new approach that I have in mind is somewhat 
different. Although it flows from many weeks—and 
indeed months—of continuous reflection, I offer it 
only as an example of the bold steps which the Soviet 
atomic explosion, the shadow of the hydrogen bomb, 
and the pyramiding arms race should persuade us to 
consider. 

We now spend about 15 billion dollars annually for 
armaments. Why not offer to take two thirds of this 
sum, or 10 billion dollars, and, instead of amassing 
sterile weapons, use it to foster peace throughout the 
world for a five-year period? Why not offer to spread 
the annual 10 billion dollars over three programs: 
President Truman’s Point Four proposal, develop- 
ment of atomic energy everywhere for peace, and 
general economic aid and help to all countries, in- 
cluding Russia? 

Such a global Marshall Plan might combine with 
the marvelous power of peacetime atomic energy to 
generate universal material progress and a universal 
co-operative spirit. 

In exchange for our own contribution of 10 billion 
dollars annually, we would ask: (1) general accept- 
ance of an effective program for international control 
of atomic energy, and (2) an agreement by all coun- 
tries, enforced through inspection, that two thirds of 
their present spending upon armaments be devoted 
toward constructive ends. Administration of the an- 
nual 10 billion dollars which we offered to make avail- 
able would be carried out through the United Nations. 

Such a proposal, if advanced by our Government, 
might vividly bring home to all the world’s popula- 
tion—in a manner far more successful than we have 
so far used—the profundity of our desire for peace. 
It would accomplish this result even if it accom- 
plished nothing else. 

If the proposal were actually accepted, we would 
have concluded the cheapest monetary bargain in our 
history; we would have probably saved mankind from 
destruction by fire; and we would have paved the way 
toward a new era of unimagined abundance for all 
men, based upon atomic energy constructively har- 
nessed. 

At present only one third-of the world’s two billion 
two hundred million people receive enough food to 
sustain life on a decent basis. The other two thirds live 
continuously at the margins of starvation. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is atomic energy that opens up the vision of 
expanding material decencies until there is enough to 
go around for all—until every last hungry mouth is 
filled. 

Perhaps through the expenditure of a few extra 
tens of millions we can conquer the riddle of photo- 
synthesis and extract from the processes of plant 
growth a means of multiplying many times the world’s 


food supply. Perhaps through atomic power for in- 
dustry and agriculture we can transform the deserts 
of Africa, Asia and the Americas into blooming crop- 
producing acres and the arid hills of the world into 
gardens. 

It is almost impossible to overestimate what an all- 
out concentration upon atomic energy for peace might 
accomplish in terms of remaking and improving the 
physical environment of mankind. 

I might point out that we have already poured bil- 
lions into foreign economic aid, asking nothing in re- 
turn, and still Communist propaganda has blackened 
our motives in the eyes of millions. Here, in accord- 
ance with my suggestion, we would ask effective con- 
trol of the atom and substantial disarmament—which 
every man and woman in the world has a right to ex- 
pect without any further inducement on our part. 

Yet we would in fact provide further inducement, 
in the form of 10 billion dollars annually for five 
years, as proof of our overwhelming will to peace. At 
the same time it goes without saying that we would 
provide no such funds unless they were associated with 
the measures needed to rescue humanity from hell on 
earth, control of the atom and disarmament. 

I suppose that my suggestions will be termed im- 
practical or theoretical in some quarters. Before they 
are condemned, however, I would-ask that whoever 
condemns them produce a better proposal. 

I am willing to have my suggestions today judged 
against the background of Mr. Baruch’s words spoken 
more than three years ago—words which I have 
quoted and which I now repeat: 

“We are here to make a choice between the quick 
and the dead. 

“That is our business. 

“Behind the black portent of the new atomic age 
lies a hope which, seized upon with faith, can work 
our salvation. If we fail, then we have damned every 
man to be the slave of fear. Let us not deceive our- 
selves: We must elect world peace or world destruc- 
tion.” 

This much Mr. President, I would add: In 1945 and 
1946, when our thoughts were focused upon the Hiro- 
shima bomb, we enjoyed an opportunity to wage 
atomic peace that somehow—despite the magnifi- 
cence and generosity of our proposal to the United 
Nations—we did not fully exploit. Our present con- 
cern with the hydrogen bomb furnishes a second op- 
portunity. I do not think a third will be given us. 

I believe that every morning each member of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives, 
and each high official of the executive branch, should 
glance at the sun and reflect that what he sees there, 
millions of miles away, threatens to be recreated on 
this earth, in our own cities, in Washington, New 
York, Los Angeles and Chicago. 

This is a time for soul searching, for nation-wide 
and world-wide debate, and for the launching and 
maintaining of that moral crusade for peace which 
alone can save us and lead mankind along the right- 
eous paths of security, abundance and liberty. 
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How H-Bomb Would Work 
And What It Could Do 


What about the hydrogen 
bomb? Will it go off? What will it 
do? What will it cost? How long 
will it take? 

Green light from President Tru- 
man for the H-bomb raises all 
sorts of critical questions, at home 
and abroad. 

Here, from many sources, are 
the best available answers: 


Can the H-bomb really be made? 

Very likely. The H-bomb is perfectly 
feasible in theory. Scientists have under- 
stood the theory for a number of years. 
Now most of them think that the super- 
bomb is practical. That prompted the 
President’s decision to go ahead. 

What, actually, is the H-bomb? 

Basically, it is an atomic action that is 
the reverse of the A-bomb, in which 
heavy uranium or plutonium is used. The 
A-bomb is a process of splitting an atom, 
which, in splitting, releases huge amounts 
of energy. This is called fission. 

The H-bomb is a process of building 
up an atom into a heavier one, to make a 
new element. The building-up process 
also releases huge amounts of energy. 
What the H-bomb really will do is to 
build up atoms of hydrogen, the lightest 
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and simplest element, into atoms of 
helium, a heavier gas. That is what goes 
on in the sun all the time. 

What is the main problem? 

The chief problem is to generate heat 
comparable to the heat of the sun—prob- 
ably up to 10 million or 20 million de- 
grees centigrade. 

How is the necessary heat to be gen- 
erated? 

With an A-bomb. The A-bomb would 
act as a trigger for the H-bomb. Idea is 
to use the A-bomb’s heat to “fuse” atoms 
of hydrogen into the heavier atoms of 
helium. That fusion process itself would 
throw off energy, thus creating more 
heat to fuse more atoms. That is known 
as a “chain reaction.” 

It was the development of the A-bomb 
that is believed to have made the H-bomb 
practical. Before the A-bomb was made, 
scientists did not know of any way to 
create the heat needed for the H-bomb. 
Now, very probably, they have cal- 
culated the amount of heat that comes 
from an A-bomb explosion and have con- 
cluded that it is enough to touch off 
an H-bomb. 

How much will the H-bomb cost? 

That is not known, precisely, Some 
estimates run as high as 2 billion dollars. 
That is what the first A-bomb cost. 
Others are as low as 100 million dollars. 
It probably depends on the processes that 
will be used. Indications are that the 
H-bomb will not cost nearly as much as 
the original A-bomb. 

How long before an H-bomb is made? 

This, again, is not definitely known. 
Best estimates are from one to two years. 
The probability is that the H-bomb al- 
ready has been plotted out on paper. 
Both the cost and the time depend on 
how much effort is to be put forth. Indi- 
cations now are that H-bomb experi- 
ments will be fitted into the present 
atomic-energy program. 

How powerful will the bomb be? 

In theory, there is no limit to the 
H-bomb’s power. Practically, of course, 
there is a limit. For instance, the bomb 
must be within the carrying capacity 
of a plane. Best estimates at present 
now are that the H-bomb, when made, 
will be 10 to 100 times as powerful as 
the A-bomb. 

How much damage would that do? 

The bomb that actually will be made 
is believed to be able to destroy every- 
thing in an area of about 100 square 
miles. That is an area within a radius of 
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approximately five and a half miles 
from the center of the explosion. 

Could the bomb be a thousand times 
as powerful as the A-bomb? 

Possibly. Such an estimate has been 
made. That might be within the practical 
limit of the H-bomb. 

Does that mean that an H-bomb would 
do a thousand times as much damage? 

No. The damage that a bomb can do, 
or the area that it devastates, does not 
increase directly with the bomb’s power. 
Result of an H-bomb would be destruc- 
tion at 10 times the range of an A-bomb, 
if the H-bomb were a thousand times as 
powerful as the A-bomb. What that 
means—on the basis of simple geometry— 
is an area of devastation that is 100 times 
as great. 

The A-bomb is reported to be totally 
destructive over an area that is one and 
a third miles from the center of the ex- 
plosion. The thousand-power H-bomb, 
therefore, would be destructive over an 
area about 13 miles from the center of the 
explosion. That would mean destruction 
of around 530 square miles. That would 
be larger than the area of Los Angeles. 

Could the H-bomb set off a chain re- 
action that would destroy the earth? 

No, not in theory. Hydrogen in the air 
is not dense enough to become involved 
in a chain reaction, scientists say. Neither 
is hydrogen in the ocean or in rivers. 
Another barrier is that the H-bomb could 
not develop enough sustained heat to 
keep the process going until the earth is 
destroyed. Physicists point out that it 
takes the heat of the sun and the dense 
hydrogen gas in the sun to keep the chain 
reaction going. The H-bomb, powerful 
as it theoretically is, still would be no 
rival of the sun. 
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STRIKE TREND: UP AGAIN? 


Rewards Are Small; 


Flurry of strikes in early 1950 
doesn't mean a big year for walk- 
outs. It is getting harder to keep 
men off the job. 

Strike gains are getting small- 
er, often put nothing in a worker's 
pocket. Steady work, steady pay 
are more attractive. 

Election year is a factor, too. 
Union leaders, out to win Con- 
gress, find strikes can do more 
harm than good in politics. 


The strike trend, upward in 1949, 
continued to climb in early 1950. A 
Chrysler strike was added to a coal 
strike. Telephone workers were or- 
dered to leave their jobs. Relations 
between employers and unions seemed 
worse than they had been for some 
time. Yet the evidence, when added 
up, indicates that the strike trend will 
be downward for 1950 as a whole. 

Steel has had its big strike and is pro- 
tected by contract against further strikes 
this year. Coal miners, after seven months 
of intermittent striking, may welcome a 
little more steady work once a new con- 
tract is signed. In automobiles, where 
Ford and Chrysler workers have had a 
taste of strikes, union leaders are expected 
to be less inclined to strike against Gen- 
eral Motors. A telephone strike, if pro- 
longed and effective, probably will bump 
into the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Waves of strikes, sweeping whole in- 
dustries, and spreading from one field to 
another, are not contemplated by union 
leaders. A major reason is that the strikes 
of 1949 and early 1950 have yielded very 
little except loss of income for the strikers. 
Leaders of unions find strikes less popular 
with members than at any time since the 
1920's. 

The Covergram shows how the strike 
trend has risen in postwar years, com- 
pared with prewar 1940, reaching a 
climax in 1946, and gradually subsiding 
in 1947 and 1948, only to rise again in 
1949, 

Man-days lost by strikes in 1946 
reached 116 million. That was an all- 
time record. In that year, coal, steel, auto- 
mobiles, meat packing and many other 
major industries were closed down for 
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long periods. By 1947, with times good, 
the strike fever had subsided. Only 34.6 
million man-days were lost in that year. 
This situation prevailed also in 1948, 
when 34.1 million man-days were lost. 
During 1949 there was a sharp trend up, 
due largely to strikes in coal, steel and 
autos. Man-days lost amounted to 53 mil- 
lion. All of these postwar years were high, 
however, when compared with 1940, 
when 6.7 million man-days were lost. 

In 1950, two factors are at work to 
reduce this loss of working time—con- 
tracts in some basic industries do not ex- 
pire until next year, and CIO leaders 
want to concentrate on the elections, 
rather than on strikes. The feeling is that 
strikes during a campaign year do more 
political harm than good. 

Strike gains in 1949 and in early 
1950, too, are not the kind that generate 
much enthusiasm among workers for long 
strikes. 

Wage rates, as a rule, are not being 
raised as a result of recent strikes. In- 
creases, where granted, have been small, 
staying usually within a range of 5 to 7 
cents an hour. In most cases, these were 
won without strikes. Most of the big in- 
dustries are refusing to increase wages, 
but are settling for other concessions. 

Pensions are the big new issue. Work- 
ers have been striking over such questions 
as how pension funds should be set up 
or who should control them. Many of 
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Politics Takes Spotlight 


these workers will never enjoy the bene- 
fits of the pension systems for which they 
have been striking. They have been 
forced to lose work and income in strikes 
for something that concerns somebody 
else many years in the future. Many 
workers are questioning whether they are 
better off than if they had not struck. 

Coal offers one example. Miners have 
been on strike or working only part time 
since mid-June of last year. Their loss 
of income has been heavy, averaging 
about $1,200. Many families in the mine 
areas are hungry and on relief. During 
this period of uneven production, many 
industries and homeowners have been 
switching from coal to other types of 
fuel. By reducing the demand for coal, 
the miners have been cutting down the 
number of jobs in the mines and hurting 
the industry that provides them with a 
livelihood. 

Steelworkers, too, lost from a month to 
six weeks of income as the result of a 
strike in which wages were not involved. 
Few strikes during the last year brought 
wage increases th: t could not have been 
had without striking. In cases, 
strikers went back to work without win- 
ning any concessions. 

Without wages for an issue, union 
leaders are finding it harder to sell work- 
ers on the idea of striking. As a result, 
1950 should be a year of fewer strikes 
than 1949. 
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ALL QUIET ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
... but no long siege of strikes is expected 
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Whoever Wins, Britain Is Socialist 


It looks now like a close elec- 
tion in Britain. Winston Church- 
ill’s Conservatives are on the short 
end in most tests. 

Labor Government is showing 
new strength in the straw ballots. 
Socialists are confident. But there 
is room for an upset. 

Whoever wins, Socialism is to 
go ahead. A change in govern- 
ment, if it comes, is not to mean 
an end to the welfare state. 


After the votes are counted on Feb- 
ruary 23, Great Britain is likely to get 
more Socialism, not less. British ex- 
perts, on the basis of present signs, 
believe Labor will remain im power. 

Betting odds are 7 to 4 that Labor 
will win. Public-opinion polls, for the 
first time in months, show a swing to 
Labor. A Conservative newspaper has 
found that 62 per cent of the people it 
questioned, regardless of how they plan 
to vote, expect a Labor victory. There is 
a feeling that British workers, with 
plenty of jobs available and more social 
security than before, will be slow to vote 
for a change. 

An upset, an unexpected loss of more 
than 60 seats by Labor, could put an 
anti-Labor coalition in power. Such an 
upset is by no means ruled out as a pos- 
sibility here in Britain; Labor’s 1945 
landslide was a surprise to most of the ex- 
perts. Even should Winston Churchill’s 
Conservatives win a majority by such a 
landslide, however, there is little chance 
of a complete return to competitive en- 
terprise. Conservatives are offering a 
change, but not much less Socialism. 

Voters’ choice, thus, lies between La- 
bor Party Socialists or the declared en- 
emies of Socialism, the Conservatives, as 
managers of a country that already is 
partly socialized. Both major parties 
promise full employment and continua- 
tion, even expansion, of social services, 
including free medicine. Neither party 
proposes to eliminate rationing of food 
or other essentials or to eliminate import 
controls as long as Britain is short of dol- 
lars. And both major parties are counting 
on U.S. aid to 1952 and beyond. Con- 
servatives promise lower taxes and more 
efficient government; Labor promises 
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more nationalization, “freedom from 
strikes” and bigger production. 

Pre-election outlook, as the chart 
on page 21 shows, leads British experts to 
expect a Labor victory. Sampling of pub- 
lic opinion reveals a trend back to Labor 
from an earlier trend favoring the Con- 
servatives. In detail, these are the fore- 
casts and the facts: 

Private estimates by seasoned pol- 
iticians give Labor a maximum victory of 
834 seats as against 236 for the Conser- 
vatives and 55 for other parties out of a 
total of 625 seats in the new House of 
Commons. At the least, they are saying, 
Labor will get a shade more than the 
313 seats needed for control of the 
House, 

This means that most politicians, irre- 
spective of party, expect Labor to win, 
but not by much. Under the British sys- 
tem, about 34 million Britons are eligible 
to vote for their local representatives to 





the House of Commons. The leader of 
the party that gets a majority in the 
House—Clement R. Attlee for Labor, Mr. 
Churchill for the Conservatives—becomes 
the nation’s Prime Minister. 

Politicians are careful to insist that bad 
weather, a campaign incident, a heavier 
turnout of women voters than of men, 
or any one of a number of factors would 
upset their calculations. As they see it, 
about 3 or 4 million Britons out of the 
25 million expected to vote still are un- 
decided on how to vote. These, they be- 
lieve, could swing the election one way 
or the other. 

Opinion sampling by various groups 
shows a considerable swing toward La- 
bor in recent months. Conservative lead- 
ers feel they could have won an election 
last autumn just after the Labor Govern- 
ment cut the value of the pound in 
dollars. In November, a Gallup poll pub- 
lished by a third-party newspaper in Lon- 
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don gave the Conservatives 53 per cent 
of the vote to 37 per cent for Labor. Just 
before the political campaign began of- 
ficially on February 4, however, a new 
poll by the same group gave Labor 45% 
per cent to the Conservatives’ 44 per cent. 

All British newspapers are reminding 
their leaders that President Truman won 
the 1948 elections in the U. S. when most 
public-opinion polls were against him. 
But Laborites nevertheless were en- 
couraged by the fact that a Conservative 
newspaper in London conducted a straw 
vote which, while it gave a slight pref- 
erence to the Conservatives, found that 
62 per cent of those questioned expected 
Labor to win. 

By-elections held since the Labor 
Government took office in 1945 have 
shown Labor to be strong. Not since 1832 
has any Government equaled Labor’s rec- 
ord of winning 34 contested by-elections 
for Parliament without a single defeat. 
But Conservatives take heart from the 
fact that Labor’s recent majorities in by- 
elections to fill recent vacancies in the 
House have fallen sharply from the ma- 
jorities by which Labor carried the same 
districts in 1945. 

All this guesswork and analysis, how- 
ever, does not alter the fact that many 
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British voters will be swayed by the stand 
the candidates take on major issues 
through the campaign now under way. 

Campaign issues, summed up, are 
these: 

Conservatives promise to cut taxes by 
trimming Government waste. National- 
ization of industry will cease, if they take 
over, but few concerns now nationalized 
will be turned back to private owners. 
Bulk buying of commodities by the Gov- 
ernment is to be reduced, private buying 
encouraged. A Conservative Government 
would build fewer houses, but would en- 
courage more housebuilding by individ- 
uals. 

Laborites promise full employment 
above all. If they win, nationalization 
will transfer steel, sugar and cement 
“monopolies” to public ownership. Indus- 
trial insurance is to be taken over by 
policyholders; chemical and shipbuilding 
concerns are to expect Government regu- 
lation. Housing is to be pushed by the 
Government, not by private builders; 
bulk buying by Government will con- 
tinue. 

Some of these issues are less impor- 
tant now than they were in 1945 when 
nationalization, for example, was a hot 
subject. Labor is slowing down its So- 
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cialist plans in this respect, for 20 per 
cent of British industry was nationalized 
in Labor’s first five years in office and 
only 5 per cent will be added if Labor 
takes office again. But other issues, no- 
tably housing, are important. 

About 1.5 million families or individ- 
uals in Britain are in dire need of hous- 
ing. In Birmingham, Britain’s second- 
largest city, for example, there is full em- 
ployment, but about 60,000 families or 
individuals want housing. Since 1945, 
when Birmingham gave the Labor Party 
a big majority after years as a Conserva- 
tive city, Birmingham has once again 
elected a Conservative city council. 
Many voters there feel that Labor’s hous- 
ing program is a failure and would pre- 
fer to see what Conservatives could do 
about it. Full employment in Birming- 
ham, as elsewhere, has created a spend- 
ing power that builds up demand for 
houses. 

Trend, at this stage in the campaign- 
ing, gives Labor the edge, in the opinion 
of most experts, but Conservatives still 
have a chance to win. No matter what the 
outcome, however, Britons expect little 
real relief from “austerity,” little real 
change from their present experiment in 
Socialism. 
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RUSSIA GAINS IN OUTPUT RACE 


U.S. Keeps Big Lead—No Reversal in Sight 


Boom is under way in Russian 
industry. Output for 1949 in some 
lines beat plant records set before 
the war. 

New facts about Russia show 
the trend. The big industrial effort 
is on heavy goods and defense. 
Clothing, household appliances, 
things people want get scant at- 
tention. 

Even after big Russian ad- 
vances, U.S. stays far ahead. 


Production of industry in Russia at 
this time is showing important gains. 
Nearly all of the basic Russian indus- 
tries during 1949 pushed ahead of 
their prewar levels. All made substan- 
tial gains over 1948. There are signs 
that even more progress will be made 
during 1950. 

Industry of Russia remains relatively 
small by U. S. standards. With a popula- 
tion 50 million larger than this country’s, 
her basic industries are producing from 
one third to one tenth as much as com- 
parable industries in this country. The 
Russians, however, concentrate a_ big 
part of their efforts in the fields of capital 
goods and defense. They pay less at- 
tention to industries that supply wants of 
consumers. Production of clothing and 
of shoes, for example, remains smaller 
than it was in the prewar years. 

Facts and figures about developments 
in Russian industry during 1949 are just 
now available. Those facts and figures 
come from informed American sources 
and are based on reports held to be reli- 
able. Exact detailed knowledge of what 
Russia is doing, however, is lacking. 
There is no specific information, for ex- 
ample, about the state of the Russian 
atomic industry. Nobody knows for sure 
how far along the Russians are toward 
development of a hydrogen bomb. 

Progress is being made by Russian 
industry on a broad front, on the basis of 
available information. How the 1949 per- 
formance compares with that of 1948 in 
major branches of industry is shown in 
the accompanying chart. Yet Russia has 
far to go and many difficult problems to 
solve before she becomes a first-class in- 
dustrial nation. Even when she does, or if 
she does, she will face long-range diffi- 
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culties arising from the fact that her good 
agricultural land and some other critical 
resources are limited. 

Steel production, for example, basic 
to military and industrial strength, has 
risen sharply to 23 million tons. The 
Kirov steel works at Leningrad, destroyed 
in the war, has been restored. Steel cen- 
ters east of the Urals have been expanded. 
Still, the output of steel ingots, while 25 
per cent larger than the year before, is 
less than one third of American produc- 
tion. Besides, Russia’s reserves of high- 
grade iron ore appear to be limited. 
Those that are known and are accessible 
are said to be about equal to the remain- 
ing reserves of similar quality in the 
United States. Thus Russia, like the U. S., 
eventually must find new sources or de- 
vise ways of using lower grades of ore. 

Coal and lignite also were produced 
in greater quantities in Russia last year 
—an eighth more than the year before 
and 40 per cent above the prewar fig- 
ure. The Don River basin, which was 
overrun in the war, now is back to its 
prewar production rate of 94 million tons 
of coal a year. New mines have been 
opened in Central Siberia. The total of 
260 million tons, however, compares with 
500 to 600 million tons of coal produc- 


tion in the United States when mines 
operate normally. 

A chronic handicap is the fact that a 
big portion of the total Russian produc. 
tion is in lignite, low in fuel content, 
Also, much of the coal is far from indus. 
trial centers and costly to transport. 

Electric-power production has been 
expanded 18 per cent in a year’s time, to 
an estimated 73 billion kilowatt hours. 
That is about 50 per cent above the 
amount produced in Russia in 1940, but 
only one fifth of U.S. power production, 
Much of the new capacity is in the Mos- 
cow area and in the Urals, and is used 
for electrochemical industries. Hydro- 
electric projects in Russia are few, be- 
cause most of the country is flat and its 
rivers are sluggish. 

Oil production in Russia in 1949, ex- 
ceeding the prewar rate for the first time, 
was up by 14 per cent over the year be- 
fore. It still is less than one eighth of 
U.S. oil production, and requirements 
for agriculture and the armed forces are 
increasing. Oil reserves, believed to be 
huge, are largely undeveloped. 

Railroads are being put back in shape 
and worn-out rolling stock is being re- 
placed. Russia produced about 100,000 
freight cars last year, nearly 50 per cent 
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more than in 1948. Measured in capac- 
ity, that is about half of U.S. freight- 
car production. Little railroad building 
is being done, however, and the inade- 
quate railroad system—with total mileage 
only as great as that of U. S. railroads 75 
years ago—remains one of the chief bar- 
riers to Russia’s industrial progress. 
Copper, zinc and lead produced in 
Russia showed gains of 20 to 26 per cent 
last year over the year before. The major 
shortage among the metals is in tin, 












which is being sought urgently from 
Dutch, British and Belgian sources. 

Machinery and equipment showed a 
production gain of about 19 per cent in 
1949, compared with 1948, and a gain of 
48 per cent over 1940. Output of electric 
motors was up more than one third; that 
of steam turbines, 70 per cent. There is 
a serious shortage of precision instru- 
ments and gauges, however, and Russia is 
trying to obtain these from Eastern Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 

Russia’s industrial progress, taking the 
picture as a whole, thus is most notable 
in the basic industries that contribute 
both to new capital investment and to 
defense. 

Smaller gains have been made in 
branches of Russian economy that con- 
tribute to living standards of consumers. 

The timber industry remains in bad 
shape and that keeps housing construc- 
tion as well as timber exports down. Tim- 
ber output, except firewood, is estimated 
at one fifth below the prewar level. Rus- 
sia, formerly the largest timber exporter, 
now probably is a net importer, receiving 


supplies from Eastern Germany, Rumania 
and Finland. 

Housing shows some improvement, 
but that improvement is very slow com- 
pared with needs. In Moscow and other 
cities, new apartment houses of four or 
five stories are being built with prefabri- 
cated materials. In three years, about 
750,000 new rooms have been provided. 
By Russian standards, these would ac- 
commodate nearly 3 million persons. The 
annual rate of housing construction is 
scarcely keeping pace, however, with 
the postwar population increase. This 
country, in contrast, is building entire 
houses, averaging around five rooms each, 
at a rate of a million a year. 

Tractor output, essential for produc- 
tion of both food and timber, reached an 
estimated total of 79,000 units in Russia 
in 1949. That was 55 per cent over the 
preceding vear, but still was 7 per cent 
less than the full peacetime production of 
1938. In U.S., tractors are turned out at 
a rate of 750,000 a year. 

Grain production in Russia is ham- 
pered by a shortage of fertilizer as well as 
by shortages of horses and tractors. The 
wheat, rye, barley, oats and corn crops, 
taken together, were 2 per cent larger 
last year than the year before. But the 
same territory, which includes the Baltic 
states and former parts of Poland, Ger- 
many and Rumania, produced crops be- 
fore the war that were 14 per cent above 
those of last year. 

A basic handicap is that much of Rus- 
sia’s land is frozen tundra, forest or des- 
ert, unfit for food production. Russia 
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RUSSIAN MECHANIC 


... machines before shoes 


with vastly larger area, has only about as 
much good agricultural land as the U. S. 

Output of shoes and clothing in 
Russia likewise lags behind the prewai 
rate, even though showing gains in 1949 
over 1948. Leather shoes produced last 
year are estimated at 172 million pairs. 
That was a gain of 22 per cent over the 
year before, but 17 per cent less than was 
turned out in 1940. The U.S., with a 
smaller population, normally produces 
more than 400 million pairs a year. 

Similarly, output of cotton fabrics in 
Russia rose an estimated 14 per cent last 
year, but was 7 per cent less than in 
1940. Production of woolen fabrics, how- 
ever, showed gains over both years. 

Consumers’ goods of a miscellaneous 
nature are in better supply in the cities 
of Russia than they were. Shop windows 
show a greater variety of goods—some of 
which come from satellite countries—but 
purchasing power of the average Russian 
is kept at a very low level. 

Future growth of the Soviet econ- 
omy, experts in this country believe, may 
permit a gradual increase in consumer 
supplies without reducing the rate of 
spending for investment and defense, 
though any substantial relief of the hous- 
ing shortage is not in sight. 

New capital investment in Russia is 
expected to increase by about 17 per cent 
a year, as total production expands. That 
is on the assumption that Russia’s defense 
needs will not increase. Thus, in three 
years, the value of new investment may 
be 60 per cent higher than last year. Even 
then, Russia will still be a long way 
from her aim of overtaking U. S. industry, 
which now is about four times as large as 
that of Russia and which year by year 
continues to set new production records. 
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Vatican Envoy: Truman Dilemma 


Mr. Truman is discovering that 
a personal envoy to the Vatican 
is one thing in wartime; in peace- 
time it's something else. 

Problem is whether to send a 
new representative to papal city. 
Catholic supporters say yes. Many 
Protestants say no. 

It is putting the President on 
a touchy spot, politically. Either 
way he turns, millions of Ameri- 
cans will say he’s wrong. 


President Truman finds himself 
smack up against an issue that is 
filled with political trouble. He must 
decide whether or not to send a per- 
sonal representative of the President 
back to the Vatican. Whichever way 
his decision falls, Mr. Truman will 
offend several million Protestants or 
Catholics. It is the same issue that 
helped to beat Alfred E. Smith for 
President in 1928. 

When Myron C. Taylor retired as 
White House emissary to the Vatican, he 
left this thorny problem on the President’s 
doorstep. Mr. Taylor had represented 
the White House at Vatican City ever 
since 1940. His status there as represent- 
ative of the President had been rather in- 
formal. He paid his own expenses and 
served without salary. The United States 
Government provided certain office help, 
which was discontinued when Mr. Taylor 
came home. 

Protestant groups in the United 
States are objecting to the appointment 
of a successor to Mr. Taylor. More than 
30 groups, or denominations, are on rec- 
ord against such a step. They contend 
the Catholic Church is taking an in- 
creasing interest in secular affairs in the 
United States—in aid to education, in the 
handling of public schools, in the use of 
public-school busses to take children to 
parochial schools, in the treatment of 
Negroes in Washington. 

Mr. Taylor, in resigning, offered the 
implied suggestion that one way around 
the difficulty was to consult other reli- 
gious groups, at home and abroad, in the 
effort to bring all resources, “spiritual 
and material,” back of the drive for last- 
ing peace. This was the avowed object 
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Votes to Be Lost 


of his six journeys to the Vatican and his 
siay there. 

But Protestants say it is obviously im- 
possible for the President to maintain the 
same kind of liaison with Protestant 
groups, since there is no single agency 
that can speak for Protestants. They argue 
that the sending of a representative to 
the Vatican shows favoritism toward one 
church over others and is a step toward 
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-..@ protest 


breaking down the historic separation of 
church and state in the United States. 

Catholics reply that 36 nations, many 
of them Protestant countries with na- 
tional churches of their own, have diplo- 
mats at the Vatican. In the present state 
of world affairs, they say, the Vatican’s 
contacts back of the Iron Curtain make 
it an unequaled listening post for the 
U.S. And they argue that the main- 
tenance of a representative at the Vatican 
helps to establish a oneness of a great 
democracy with the Catholic Church in 
the fight against Communism. 

But Protestants are not so sure that it 
is good for the United States to be linked 
with the Catholic Church in this fight. 
They say they are trying to get religious 
liberty in Russia; that the Catholic 
Church is trying to establish itself there. 
Protestants say their missionaries have 


Either Way He Decides 


been stoned and otherwise mistreated jp 
Italy and Spain, both Catholic countries. 
They fear that religious liberty will be 
harder to get in Russia as long as the 
United States keeps its relationship with 
the Vatican. 

The Government has held the point 
of view that the Taylor mission did not 
imply diplomatic recognition of the Vat. 
ican. Mr. Taylor held the rank, but not 





CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
... a defense 


the powers of an ambassador; he was a 
personal agent of the President. 

The issue now raised has provoked 
dispute in the United States all through 
its history. For the first 60 years after the 
adoption of the Constitution, the United 
States had a consular agent in the Papal 
States to handle purely business affairs. 
Through much of this period, the consul 
was not an American citizen, but a resi- 
dent of that country employed for the 
purpose. 

In this period, Italy was divided and 
the Popes ruled as absolute monarchs 
over a large part of central Italy, known 
as the Papal States. 

When Pope Pius IX came to the head 
of the church-state in 1846, he installed 
many liberal reforms, releasing political 
prisoners, giving more freedom to the 
press, granting a new constitution. In 
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the wave of popular approval for these 
reforms, Horace Greeley and _ various 
businessmen persuaded President Polk 
to send a diplomatic representative to 
the Papal States. 

There was a long and bitter debate. 
One Representative, who had _ been 
elected on an anti-Catholic platform, 
charged in the House that the President’s 
real purpose was to import more Roman 
Catholic votes for the Democratic Party. 
A Senator argued that the action gave 
special favor to one church. But the ap- 
propriation went through by big major- 
ities in both houses of Congress. Secre- 
tary of State James Buchanan carefully 
warned the American diplomat to dis- 
cuss only civil matters with the Pope, 
never to touch upon ecclesiastical sub- 
jects. 

Within 20 vears, however, revolutions 
had torn most of Italy from papal rule, 
and the Pope had been driven back into 
Rome, under the protection of French 
troops. There was serious discussion of a 
plan for the Pope to seek refuge in the 
United States, and the Minister gave as- 
surance that he undoubtedly would be 
welcomed and permitted to continue in 
this country his work as head of the 
church. 

This plan fell through at about the 
same time that Congress voted to with- 
draw appropriations for continuing the 
legation at Rome. There had been pro- 
tests that Protestants had to go outside 
the city to worship. 

Not until 1929, by a special treaty 
with Benito Mussolini, did the Popes re- 
gain any actual, temporal sovereignty. 
By this treaty, Vatican City was turned 
over to the church. 

In a letter to Pope Pius XII on Christ- 
mas, 1939, when the second World War 
was imminent, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that he would send a personal 
representative to Vatican City. At the 
same time, Mr. Roosevelt sent letters to 
the president of the Federal Council of 
Churches and the president of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America 
suggesting that they come to Washing- 
ton from time to time to discuss the prob- 
lems of peace. 

Most American religious groups re- 
sponded favorably to the announcement. 
Baptists and Lutherans expressed con- 
cern. But the Federal Council of 
Churches gave approval on the basis of 
the President’s assurance that the mission 
was strictly temporary, unofficial and 
centrally concerned with efforts for world 
peace. Mr. Taylor, an Episcopalian, set 
off on his mission. 

When the war ended and Mr. Taylor 
was sent back to the Vatican, Protestant 
opposition was fairly general. Many de- 
nominations adopted resolutions con- 
demning the mission. Bishop G. Brom- 
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MR. TAYLOR WITH POPE PIUS XIl 
Since 1787, a running argument 


ley Oxnam of the Methodist Church, then 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, led a delegation to the White 
House to protest. Mr. Truman said it 
Was temporary. 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, in a speech 
at Fordham University, said “the anti- 
Catholicism of unhooded Klansmen sow- 
ing seeds of dissension and disunion” was 
a more probable motive for the opposi- 





tion than real concern for the principle of 
separation of church and state. 

Now Protestant opposition is high. 
Local disputes over public and parochial- 
school problems do not help. The struggle 
over federal aid to education is widening 
the breach. For Mr. Truman, it is a 
political problem of the first order. What 
he is seeking is a formula that will satisfy 
all groups. 


~Frank Alexander 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


The education question widens the breach 
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U.S. TESTS GERMAN STAFF IDEA 


Military Would Be All-Powerful in Wartime 


U.S. civilians will have a lot 
less to say about running another 
war if a new military plan is 
adopted. 

Idea of a German-type Gen- 
eral Staff is under study now. 
President, as civilian Commander 
in Chief, stays at the top. 

But men in uniform take over 
from there, see that everything 
fits one big plan, direct the war 
front and home front together. 


Military officials in U.S. are giving 
serious attention to the concept of a 
General Staff to run any future war. 
This concept, based on the German 
wartime pattern, is of an all-powerful 
military top command to direct a war 
effort. 

The blueprint tor a U. S. General Staff 
has been prepared, at the request of the 
U.S. Army, by Gen. Heinz Guderian, 
former Chief of Staff in the German high 
command. General Guderian’s blueprint 
is designed to remove defects in a staff 
plan under which the Germans lost two 
‘ world wars. It is being studied by mili- 
tary planners here for the solution it 
might offer to problems of unification. 

Centralization of power in professional 
military hands is at the heart of the 
Guderian plan. There would be no lay- 
ers of civilian authority between the 
military and the President as Commander 
in Chief. Top military command would 
exercise authority over every activity 
related to the military services. The give 
and take of the Joint Chiefs of Staff also 
would be replaced by a single chain of 
command. Army, Navy and Air Force all 
would jump at the word from above. 

The chart on page 27 shows just what 
the Guderian plan proposes for U.S. 
Many of the changes suggested from the 
U.S. wartime setup already have been 
made, through unification. Others can be 
made with no further action by Congress. 
But the basic change of replacing civilian 
control with military contro] at the top 
must get congressional approval if the 
plan is to be followed through. 

This plan, revealed in broad outline by 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, and disclosed here in detail 
for the first time, is important as an 
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indication of the trend in U.S. military 
planning. It is not to be adopted now by 
Congress. But it shows the direction of 
present thinking, the possible end result 
of more and more centralization in the 
defense structure. It is a wartime plan, 
with its chances for enactment varying in 
direct proportion to the nearness of war. 

How it would work is shown in 
what follows: 

The President, under the plan, is to 
continue his present status of Commander 
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GENERAL .GUDERIAN 
. . a blueprint 


in Chiet of the armed torces. He will 
have the final say on broad strategy, just 
as Franklin D. Roosevelt did in World 
War II. General Guderian warns, how- 
ever, that Congress must retain its 
power to impeach any wartime Presi- 
dent, if that becomes necessary to avoid 
the “licentious dictatorship” practiced by 
Hitler. 

A supreme military commander, di- 
rectly under the President, then is to re- 
place Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
as acting head of the armed forces. 
Theory here is that, as warfare becomes 
more of a technical matter of using joint 


air, sea and land combat teams, only a 
professional military man should direct 
use of those forces. 

This is a far step from the position of 
the present top U.S. military man, Gen, 
Omar N. Bradley. As Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, he has no vote but 
merely arbitrates issues affecting all 
three services and advises the Defense 
Secretary. Mr. Johnson, a civilian, now 
makes final command decisions. 

A General Staff, under the proposed 
plan, then is to administer the armed 
forces much as the Army’s General Staff 
now runs the Army. Reporting only to 
the supreme military commander, the 
planned staff would be set up like this: 

An operations branch, composed of 
especially trained five-star officers, is to 
be substituted for the present Joint 
Chiefs, but with far more authority over 
the training, weapons and use of the 
combined land, sea and air forces. 

A central intelligence agency will be 
set up within the General Staff, instead 
of under the National Security Council as 
at present. That agency also is to direct 
U.S. military attaches abroad. 

A new central procurement agency 
also is proposed, to replace the present 
system under which each service buys 
for all of the armed forces those things 
which it uses most. Thus the General 
Staff would, in effect, decide on and buy 
the weapons and equipment for each of 
the armed services. To date, the decision 
is against a central supply service and 
for buying of weapons by each branch. 

Home-defense installations are to be 
directed by another General Staff of- 
ficer. This means a single command sys- 
tem of coast-artillery fortifications and 
air-defense installations around military 
posts, arms factories, cities and com- 
munication centers. 

A joint press office also is provided 
under the top military staff, like the pres- 
ent joint press office under Secretary 
Johnson. But the new press office would 
control wartime censorship and _ be 
charged with “the uniform direction or 
influencing of the press.” In other words, 
a propaganda job is added. 

Members of the General Staff are to be 
trained in a special armed-forces acad- 
emy, one which would give a_three- 
dimensional education for running a mod- 

ern war. That appears to be a cross be- 
tween the present National War College 
in Washington and the new Armed Serv- 
ices Staff College at Norfolk, Va. 
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The Armaments Office, under Gen- 
eral Guderian’s plan, is to be set up on a 
par with this General Staff organization 
to handle jobs now done largely by 
civilfin commissions in and outside the 
defense establishment. Also directly un- 
der the supreme military commander, its 
functions are these: 

Allocating the defense dollars is to be 
done by its budget office, headed by a 
military man, instead of by the civilian 
Defense Secretary on the advice of the 
Joint Chiefs, as at present. This would 
tend to give the military a freer rein in 
deciding how many dollars they need 
and for what purpose. 

Weapons development will be done 
by an office similar to the present Muni- 
tions Board but with more power to select 
weapons, more contro] over the arma- 
ments industry. For example, it would 
quickly settle any argument over the 
merits of B-36 bombers, supercarriers or 
hydrogen bombs. 

Drafting and recruiting men for the 
armed service also becomes a job of the 
Armaments Office. An independent Selec- 
tive Service would be abolished. So 
would individual recruiting by the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 

War industry, under the Guderian 
plan, comes at least partly under the 
thumb of this Armaments Office. A 
branch of the Office is to control pro- 
curement of raw materials required by 
war industries, the development of fac- 
tories working on armed forces’ con- 
tracts, priorities and stockpiling for war. 

Other functions of the powerful arma- 
ments office are management of the 
armed forces’ civilian employes, real es- 
tate, research and development. It also 
takes over the work of the multibillion- 
dollar Veterans’ Administration. 

The fighting forces, in this pro- 
posed plan, are to remain three separate 
services, each commanded in the U. S. 
by its own Chief of Staff. Units over- 
seas, however, will come under unified 
field commands, like General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s headquarters in 
the European campaign of World War II. 

Air Force, in the General Staff blue- 
print, is to contain all flying units, in- 
cluding the tactical air support for the 
Army and the Navy’s carrier planes, plus 
the antiaircraft units now under Army 
command. 

Navy will contain all seagoing combat 
forces, including Army transports and 
aircraft carriers. 

Army is to contain all ground combat 
forces, presumably including most of the 
present Marine Corps. 

That’s the plan as drawn up by Gen- 
eral Guderian and now being studied by 
U.S. military officials. It may show what 
is in store for this country’s defenses if 
war comes again. 
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Guderian Plan for a U.S. General Staff 
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Shanghai Communists Put Girl Entertainers to Sewing Uniforms, 
And Anybody Caught Playing Mah Jong Has to Sweep the Streets 


TOKYO 

HE CHINESE COMMUNISTS, when they 

took over Shanghai, appealed to the 
workers with a song that contained this 
line: 

“Shanghai today is not like the old 
days.” 

They weren’t kidding, as visitors who 
have returned to that teeming metropolis 
report. 

The pretty. young Chinese women who 
entertained in the hundreds of night 
clubs and dance halls that made Shanghai 
the “Paris of the Orient” are finding life 
different under the Communists. They're 
working now not in front of dance bands, 
but behind sewing machines—making uni- 
forms for the “Peoples’ Liberation Army.” 

“Singsong Alley” is almost deserted. 
Dance halls, hit by strict austerity de- 
crees, have closed their doors. The clatter 
of mah jong pieces, which filled the night 
along Nanking Road, is gone. Gambling 
now is a crime. Offenders are given a 
broom and put to work sweeping the 
streets. The streets are still jammed with 
bicycles, pedicabs and rickshaws, but the 
thousands of cars of pre-Communist 
Shanghai are missing. Few Chinese can 
afford the license fees and gasoline. Cars 
that changed hands a year or so ago at 
staggering prices now glut on the market. 

More than 1,000 restaurants, including 
some establishments famous throughout 
Asia, have closed their doors. The hotels, 
which a year ago were turning guests 
away by the score, are offering cut rates 
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now. The Communists frown on cos- 
metics and fancy clothes, and many 
women have given up both. 

But the Communists are finding that it 
takes more than austerity and ideological 
fervor to cope with the economic woes 
that have plagued Shanghai since V-J 
Day. Inflation, checked for a time, has 
broken loose again. The price of rice has 
increased at an alarming rate, and Com- 
munist money is losing value rapidly. In 
one week, the East China Branch of the 
People’s Bank announced that 49 banks 
had been warned or penalized fer keep- 
ing secret accounts, using funds for im- 
proper activities and engaging in other 
illegal operations. 

One problem that the Communists did 
not anticipate was the Nationalist naval 
blockade, which has reduced to a thin 
trickle the flood of imports that normally 
pour into the city to feed the factories. 
Nationalist air raids are proving to be a 
serious annoyance, too. 

The Communists also have been up 
against a virtual state of anarchy that 
developed among Shanghai workers dur- 
ing the first months of Communist rule. 
Workers made exorbitant wage demands 
and insisted upon severance pay amount- 
ing to as much as nine months’ wages. 
Many concerns, dependent on imported 
raw materials and operating in the red 
as a result of the blockade, were unable 
to meet these demands and tried to close 
down. But the Government refused to 
permit them to do so. The Communists 
still have not risked a strict policy of 
wage controls, fearing that this would 
alienate workers. 

According to one American, business- 
men in Communist Shanghai encounter 
countless petty annoyances in the form of 
official red tape, but they are not mo- 
lested. He said that he has traveled 
freely around the city during the last 
six months. 

Businessmen say that one of the big- 
gest changes since the Communist take- 
over has been the strict policy concerning 
trade. The Communists have clamped 
down with import controls that ban all 
luxuries and most consumer goods—and 
the controls are being enforced. 

The Communist who inherited the job 
of running this overcrowded metropolis is 
a 51-year-old general, Chen Yi, who, as a 
youth, studied chemistry in France on a 








scholarship. He worked part time in an 
automobile factory and was one of a 
group of Chinese students who organized 
a branch of the Communist Party in 
France in the early 1920s. After returning 
to China, he joined Communist leader 
Mao Tse-tung, and in the civil war that 
broke out in 1927 -he organized a guer- 
rilla army and later became a commander 
in the New Fourth Army. He led the 
attack across the Yangtze, captured 
Nanking and Shanghai. 

As Mayor of Shanghai, he has pursued 
a relatively cautious policy. Government 
officials and workers employed by the 
Nationalists were retained until they were 
“screened,” a move intended to prevent 
administrative chaos during the change- 
over. He has maintained strict discipline 
among Communist troops in the city—so 
strict that for weeks the soldiers were 
afraid even to accept gifts of cigarettes 
from the people. Mayor Chen promised 
that the property of private industrialists 
would not be touched. Some businessmen 
complained, however, that he went too 
far in forcing them to stay in business 
when they were bankrupted by the slump 
caused by the naval blockade. 

The mayor, who has had his hands full 
dealing with inflation, labor problems and 
political reorganization, expects business 
to pick up soon. But, however one looks 
at it, Shanghai, as the Communists say, 
“is not like the old days.” It’s drabber now 
than it was, and almost respectable in 
its poverty. J. F. 
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—AND WHEN THE PEACE ‘BOMB’? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Man’s inventive genius is reaching in the 
hydrogen bomb for destructive power of un- 
dreamed proportions. 

When will Man’s inventive genius be turned to- 
ward a constructive force that can really assure 
peace in the world? 

Why is it that peoples everywhere seem to de- 
spair of peaceful relations? Why is our own public 
opinion so rigid in its view that war is inevitable 
and that sooner or later, for example, the peoples 
of the United States and Russia must fight? 

If many among us do not assume the inevitabil- 
ity of war, there are others who assume the inevi- 
tability of peace only on the theory that the Rus- 
sians will be frightened into inaction because of 
the terrifying nature of our present or future weap- 
ons. Historically, this means armament rivalry and 
ultimately war, anyhow. 

The American people have been led to believe 
that everything that could be done in diplomacy 
has been done and that, if war comes, it will be the 
act of an aggressor—we shall be blameless. Even to 
raise slight doubts about the correctness of our 
own course and to ask for a careful examination of 
the equities of our position in the past is to bring 
down on the questioner accusations of “appease- 
ment” or of submission to a potential enemy. 


The first hurdle to overcome, therefore, is 
not inside Russia but outside Russia. We cannot 
present our point of view with sincerity and integ- 
rity to the millions of people in Russia if we cannot 
make a convincing case outside Russia. 

It is defeatism to contend that a small group of 
persons in the Kremlin rule the destiny of nearly 
200,000,000 people and that the whole world is at 
the mercy of the Politburo. 

It is defeatism to contend, moreover, that Man 
does not know a way to penetrate the minds of 
peoples under the yoke and cause them to turn 
against their own rulers. History shows case after 
case of popular uprising against tyranny, brought 
about sometimes from the inside and sometimes 
from the outside. 

We ourselves spend money each year—a piti- 
fully small sum, to be sure—for the “Voice of 
America” radio broadcasts by the Department of 
State, thereby recognizing the principle that it is 
worthwhile to reach the minds and hearts of the 
people in Russia and the satellite states. 


But is this to be all? Plainly the opportunities for 
impressing on the Russian people the fairness of 
our position—if, indeed, it can be persuasively de- 
fended in all respects—are not limited to mere 
transmission of radio propaganda. The United Na- 
tions presents a forum of incalculable value. Have 
we really used it as effectively as we can? 

Is it solely the place for polemics and oratorical 
attack? Is it not also the place for calm and dis- 
passionate examination of the course of every 
country, so that the moral forces of the world may 
know the facts and debate them? 

But what is there to debate, it will be asked? The 
answer is that no careful, objective, dispassionate, 
judicial examination of all the steps taken by Rus- 
sia and ourselves respectively since the war has 
ever been made by any tribunal anywhere. Surely 
we cannot insist that our own ex parte judgment 
of how right we have been ig all that’s necessary. 


There are nations in the world with states- 
men who differ as to the wisdom of our refusal to 
grant Russia two years ago certain reparations out 
of the current production of Germany. This helped 
to provoke the “cold war.” 

Important studies can be made of the methods 
by which the sovereignty of nations near Russia 
has been impaired by the Communists and human 
liberties taken away from democratic peoples. 

Important facts can be disclosed which might 
add up to convincing proof to the Russian people 
that they may any day be dragged into war. If the 
Russian youth are to be condemned to die in war, 
they may find it desirable to prefer to die resisting 
tyranny from within. Dictatorships have always 
proved vulnerable. 

But there is a force greater than propaganda. It 
is the force of truth and fairness based on honest 
self-examination. The basic principles of Christian- 
ity command us to be fair and honest and to purge 
ourselves of sins of emotion and pride. Where we 
have made mistakes, we should be willing to make 
correction. We should say again and again that we 
will extend Marshall Plan aid to Russia when a 
trustworthy government arises there. 

The vision of a better world with a higher stand- 
ard of living can make a deep impression on the 
Russian people. Has our ingenuity to send ideas 
across international boundaries been stunted? Are 
there no peace “bombs” in the making? 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 





AIRPLANE CROSSES BRIDGE. This is the 127-foot wide 
airport taxiway overpass, carrying a taxiing air- 
plane across the vehicular approach road at the 
New York International Airport. In fabricating 
and erecting steel for such modern structures as 
this, United States Steel is continuing its number- 
one job of helping to build a better America. 


HOSPITAL FAVORITE. Equipment made of U-S°S Stainless Steel stands in a 
class by itself when it comes to safeguarding the health of patients, mak- 
ing work easier for hospital staffs. Its smooth surfaces harbor neither 
germs nor bacteria. And it’s easy to keep spotlessly clean and sanitary. 


SLAM, SLAM, SLAM, all day long—but despite such rough 
treatment, this refrigerator stands solid as a rock and 
holds its gleaming porcelain surface because the steel 
it’s made of is sturdy, time-tested U-S-S Vitrenamel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY e AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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A CLEAN, SAFE PAN is any pan made of 
stainless steel because this ever-bright 
material is so easy to keep free from con- 
tamination. When you buy a utensil 
bearing the U-S-S Stainless Steel label, 
you know that the steel was made by 
United States Steel—that it is perfect for 
its purpose, that it is easy to clean, and 
corrosion-resistant all the way through. 


TIRES DEFY DESTRUCTION! Newest thing in tires is the use of high tensile steel 
wire to replace cotton or rayon cord, producing what engineers believe to be 
the most rugged pneumatic tire ever built. It runs cooler under heavy loads at 
high speeds, gives more mileage. Development of hair-like strands of U-S’S Tire 
Cord Wire, strong enough to take the constant punishment of tire flexing, was 
accomplished after extensive research by scientists of United States Steel. 
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DIVISION ¢ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION « GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








On Competition 


Hatch a good idea and you hatch competitors. 


It works this way—to take General Electric as 
an example: 


In 1934, the automatic blanket was initially 
developed by General Electric. ‘Today there are 
twelve other companies making electric blankets 
in competition with G. E. 


In 1935, General Electric first demonstrated 
fluorescent lamps to a group of Navy officers. In 
1938, the first fluorescent lamps were offered for 
sale. Today they are being manufactured by a 
number of companies. 

The first turbine-electric drive for ships was 
proposed and designed by G-E engineers. ‘Today 
four companies in this country build this type of 
ship-propulsion equipment. 

After several years of laboratory development, 
General Electric began production and sale of 
the Disposall kitchen-waste unit in 1935. Today 
fourteen other companies are in this field. 

The first practical x-ray tube, developed at 
General Electric years ago, is now a highly com- 
petitive business for seven manufacturers. 


In 1926, a practical household refrigerator 
with a hermetically sealed unit was put on the 
market by General Electric. ‘Today 34 companies 
are manufacturing household refrigerators with 
hermetically sealed mechanisms. 


* * * 


Research and engineering snowplow the way, not 
only for new public conveniences, but also for 
new companies, new jobs. 


There are 20% more businesses today than 
there were immediately after the war. 


Industry furnishes over 10,000,000 more jobs 
than ten years ago. 


The average family owns more and better 
products of industry than ten years ago. 


Any American company that plows back 
money into research and engineering develop- 
ment makes new business not only for itself, but 
for others. 


The economy that does most to foster compe- 
tition is the one that makes easiest the establish- 
ment and growth of business. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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>> After a month of top-secret huddles in Moscow, world capital of Communism: 
Communist sweep over Asia is not to Slow down at the borders of China. 
Big push into Southeast Asia appears to be getting under way with a rush. 
Tip-off is the official recognition by Soviet Russia and Communist China of 
a rebel army as the legitimate Government of French Indo-China. It is to be 
easier, as a result, to give these rebels armed help from Communist China. 
Another hint is the Moscow order to Communist unions to sabotage shipments 
of arms going from France, or anywhere else, to French troops in Indo-China. 
Party line for Asia's Communists, publicly proclaimed by Moscow, is this: 
Follow China's example; use “armed struggle" to "liberate" the rest of Asia. 
After Indo-China, the team of Stalin and Mao Tse-tung of China will be free 
to concentrate on Burma, then on Thailand, then Malaya, then Indonesia, then 
presumably India and Pakistan. Philippines and Japan are due for the full 
treatment later. Communist intention, apparently, is to force the U.S. out of 
Asia altogether, to put the U.S. back where it was at Guadalcanal in 1942. 














>> It's a big question where--or whether--the U.S. can stop this Communist 
sweep. American observers in the Far East see few signs that the U.S. knows 

the answer to this question as yet. Stalin and his new allies in China, at the 
same time, are cocky, full of confidence. They see the U.S. in retreat, putting 
its money on losers while Moscow appears to be finding winners all over the place. 


>> For Americans, it's a little hard to get used to. Here's the U.S. involved 
in a struggle in strange lands thousands of miles away, fretting over leaders 
whose names are hard to spell and even harder to pronounce. For instance: 

There's Mao Tse-tung, for one. Russia has put its money on him. He's top 
man in China today, replacing Chiang Kai-shek, on whom the U.S. bet and lost. 

Ho Chi Minh, rebel leader in French Indo-China, has Russia back of him. 

Bao Dai, on the other hand, is the U.S. favorite in Indo-China. Though 
nominally Emperor, question is whether Bao Dai has many Indo-Chinese back of him. 

Thakin Nu, Burma's Premier, would like U.S. and British support, but on his 
own terms. In any case, it's a gamble whether Burma can hold together. 

Pibul Songgram of Thailand leans westward, but might be Communist pushover. 

Dalai Lama, head man in remote Tibet, where few white men have been, now is 
calling for help, saying Tibet has no desire to be "liberated" by Mao. 

Syngman Rhee, President of Korea with U.S. backing, faces a double threat of 
Communist invasion from the North and political opposition at home. Some Koreans 
want more democracy, less rule by Japanese-trained police. To date, U.S. has 
bet approximately 300 million dollars on Rhee, and more is on the way. 
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Question, of course, is how many in this list, even with U.S. backing, will 
be in positions of leadership a year from now. The way things are going in Asia, 
future of Mao and Ho looks brighter than that of Bao Dai, Thakin Nu or Rhee. 


>> U.S., as it did in China, may be betting on a loser in Indo-China, perhaps 
ultimately in Korea, too. Situations have something in common with China's. 
Indo-Chinese, Koreans, like the Chinese, want self-rule, freedom from 
foreign control, an end of official corruption, a long list of overdue reforms, 
Communists promise all of these things and more. 
Anti-Communists can't offer Indo-China complete independence from France, 
can't promise to reunite all of Korea, are slow to introduce popular reforms. 
As a result, when the chips are down in Indo-China and Korea, masses there 
may not fight much harder for the U.S. side than the masses of China did. 











>> Case history of what may happen elsewhere in Asia is the story of how the 
Chinese Nationalists lost Manchuria to the Communists. Details of this story 
are just coming to light, by way of U.S. officials who were on the scene. 

Chiang's Nationalists it appears, did a thorough job of running Manchuria 
into the ground, mistreating civilians so badly they'll never forget it. 

Civilians, in return, found countless ways to hinder Chiang's troops. 

Nationalist troops then soon lost the will to fight for Manchuria. 

At Mukden, for instance, Chiang ordered the Nationalists to take the 
offensive. Instead, the Nationalists fell apart, lost the city and huge stocks 
of U.S. trucks and gasoline. That's how Communist troops first were motorized. 

Point seems to be that even billions of dollars' worth of U.S. aid may not 
help much if the people are against the leaders the U.S. is helping. 

Now the spotlight is on Indo-China. U.S., France, Britain are for Bao Dai. 
Russia and China are backing Ho, the rebel. There's fear of a situation like 
that in Spain in 1936, a civil war in which outsiders play a big role. Basic 
problem for U.S., though, is whether Indo-Chinese themselves will back Bao Dai. 
If not, the rebel Ho may win despite the opposition of all the Western powers. 








>> New relationship between Soviet Russia and Communist China can be expected 
as a result of the secret talks in Moscow between Stalin and Mao Tse-tung. 

Formal alliance, ratified by treaty, is probably in preparation. It may 
resemble the treaties Russia has with her East European satellites, but without 
such tight Moscow controls. Stalin can't order Mao around at will just yet. 
Main effect of such a treaty will be to tie China to Russia's foreign policy. 

Old concessions to Russia, included in the 1945 Sino-Russian treaty, are 
likely to stand. This means Russia remains in control of Port Arthur and Dairen, 
and dominates the railroads and heavy industry of Manchuria as well. 

New trade treaties are also on the agenda at Moscow. Stalin's idea seems to 
be to link China to Moscow first by managing Mao's trade for him. Deals between 
China and Soviet satellites--Poland, Czechoslovakia--are in the making. There's 
also an attempt to lure West German industrialists with offers of a market in 
China for their machinery. If this scheme works, it gives Stalin a hold on West 
Germany as well as on China, and all in one maneuver. 

Soviet annexation of Chinese provinces may come later. It's unlikely at 
this time. Soviet economic penetration of China has to come first, along with 
the Stalin-Mao agreement on Communist strategy for conquering all of Asia. 
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Case History—Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 


‘We ship 1% million dollars worth of merchandise by air every year!” 


are: faster distribution, smaller inventories, increased 


The use of air freight as a regular method of shipping 
Beltone hearing aids and parts has played a very definite 
role in the rapid growth of this company. 

Since merchandise can be delivered over-night from 
its Chicago factory to any point in the U.S. or Canada, 
distributors need not tie up capital in inventory. Special 
models may be secured quickly, thus providing better 
service and greater satisfaction to Beltone customers. 

Like Beltone, hundreds of firms are now using air 


freight because of its many advantages. Among these 


turnover, lower inventory-in-transit, less packaging cost. 

Waiting to serve you today via the world’s leading 
air carriers are fleets of Douglas DC-4’s, each capable 
of transporting up to 18,000 pounds. 

Soon huge Douglas DC-6As carrying up to 30,000 
pounds of payload on even faster schedules will be 
available. Call the air carrier nearest you for details. 
If your company uses air freight, send us your case 


history. And for swift modern business travel, go by air! 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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MORE FREIGHT FLIES MORE PIACES BY D0UG. 





30TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
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Senator Vandenberg Fights to Prevent Return to Nationalism: 
IIIness and a Large Segment of the Party Work Against Him 


> Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg is 
fighting one of the big battles of his long 
career. After leading the Republican 
Party out of nationalism a few years ago, 
Mr. Vandenberg now is trying to prevent 
its return. He is striving to hold his party 
to the bipartisan approach to foreign 
affairs. 

The odds against his success seem 
large. Observers see much of the trend 
of party thought running in the opposite 
direction. Middle Western Republicans 
in growing numbers are opposing large 
expenditures for aid to other countries 
and are challenging his leadership. And 
Mr. Vandenberg, nearing 66, is in very 
bad health. 

Nevertheless, he is entering the battle 
with good humor, courage and a vast de- 
termination. The fight is going on in two 
arenas. The first is in Congress, and the 
issue will be drawn in the voting on the 
Marshall Plan 21d other aid abroad. The 
second is within the party. A pre-election 
statement of policy is being written, and 
a struggle is arising over its world-affairs 
section. 

Republican 


internationalists always 


have counted on Mr. Vandenberg to hold 
the line for them. Now they are worried 
over whether he can do so again. Much 
depends on the outcome, for the country 
and the party. 
prospects 


An examination of the 


begins with the question 











SENATOR VANDENBERG AND 
On executive policy, the Senator keeps informed 


whether, physically, the Senator is able 
to undertake such a contest as lies ahead. 

Strength. Senator Vandenberg, despite 
almost continuous pain, is staying in 
Washington to defend the bipartisan 
position. His friends are constantly urg- 
ing that he go to Florida, rest in the sun- 
shine, and return when the aid bills come 
into the Senate. But the issues of inter- 
national affairs arise daily and he thinks 
he should be on the job. 

Late in September, Mr. Vandenberg 
underwent a long and severe operation. 
To correct a lesion, half of his left lung 
and one rib were removed. He was on 
the operating table for more than six 
hours. The lesion was eliminated success- 
fully, but if he stands or sits for long he 
is racked with pain on his left side. An 
old newspaperman, he now types with 
his right hand only. 

The doctors expected the pains to van- 
ish quickly. They thought it would do 
him good to return to the Senate and get 
back to a routine that has been his life 
for nearly 22 years. The pains persisted. 
Recently, he entered a Washington hos- 
pital for treatment of the nerves involved. 
It did no apparent good. 

Saving his strength for the defense of 
the bipartisan policy, he resigned from 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
although the hydrogen bomb was mak- 
ing that group’s work more than ever 
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vital. He was succeeded by Senator John 
W. Bricker (Rep.), of Ohio, who has 
been critical of some of his ideas. 

Senator Vandenberg goes to his office 
every morning, appears in the Senate 
whenever it is in session and makes a 
point of answering all roll calls. He at. 
tends all meetings of the Foreign Rela. 
tions Committee. As part of his bipar- 
tisanism, he usually is in close touch with 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson and 
he works easily with the Democratic 
Chairman of the Committee, his old 
friend Tom Connally of Texas. On for- 
eign-policy issues, the Senator is as active 
as ever. 

He has lost some weight, but none of 
his joviality. His mind is as keen as in his 
freshman-Senator days. He still is per- 
mitted to smoke his denicotinized cigars, 
and he carries a pocketful with him but 
says he has lost his old taste for them. 
The Senator complains only that, when 
the pains start, they interrupt his flow of 
thought and impede the expression of his 
ideas. 

How much of the burden of debate he 
can carry thus comes into question. Giv- 
en good health, he would be in the thick 
of the give and take, arguing on the Sen- 
ate floor and active behind the scenes as 
well. But obviously it cannot be so this 
year, and his friends feel that in the im- 
pairment of Senator Vandenberg’s health 
the bipartisan cause has lost much of its 
strength. 

Congressional opponents. Senator 
Vandenberg and the Administration, too, 
are ready to.reduce Marshall Plan appro- 
priations. But there are those among 
Senate Republicans who would slash 
them more severely, or eliminate them 
entirely. The powerful Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, is one of those who would 
cut more deeply than Mr. Vandenberg. 

In the present fiscal year, the U.S. 
plans to spend some 5.9 billion dollars 
abroad on the Marshall Plan, on military 
assistance and in occupied countries. 
President Truman and Senator Vanden- 
berg are expected to urge a cut of | bil- 
lion for the Marshall Plan and of 500 
million for occupied countries. But the 
military-assistance program is just begin- 
ning and may jump by 900 million dol- 
lars. So the foes of U.S. spending and 
lending abroad see only modest net re- 
duction, unless they can manage to take 
charge. 

Mr. Vandenberg is handicapped by 
the fact that the House Republican lead- 
ership, whenever it has followed him, has 
done so reluctantly. The recent vote 
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against funds for Korea (although it may 
be reversed) is indicative of the think- 
ing in that branch of Congress. And, since 
the bills for expenditures abroad must 
originate in the House, they may be 
sharply trimmed before they reach the 
Senate. 

Party opponents. Preparing for next 
autumn’s congressional-election cam- 
paigns, the Republican National Commit- 
tee has set about formulating a state- 
ment of Republican policy on all issues. 
The Committee includes many members 
who are critical, in some cases very criti- 
cal, of Senator Vandenberg’s internation- 
al-policy ideas. 

Committees from the Republicans of 
both houses have been named to help in 
preparing the statement. Senator Van- 
denberg was asked to serve, but felt that 
his health would not permit him to un- 
dertake a long and perhaps disputatious 
word-by-word drafting of the official 
party attitude. He also thought it would 
be “useful to see what in the first instance 
at least the party would produce in my 
absence.” 

Mr. Vandenberg, who is held in great 
respect by all elements of the party, will 
be consulted after a draft has been pre- 
pared. But it is thought that he might 
have a hard time changing it. 

Bipartisanism. In any event, Senator 
Vandenberg will go on urging the bi- 
partisan policy to the full extent that his 
energies permit. In the long periods of 
test that followed his operation, he has 
formulated some new ideas as to what 
that policy means. 

There is nothing concrete about it, he 
says, and it is not a formula; it is an at- 
titude in the minds of individual men. 

“In 1947 and 1948, when we had a 
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Republican Congress and a Democratic 
White House,” he adds, “you either got 
bipartisan co-operation on foreign policy 
or you did not have a foreign policy, at 
all.” 

Similarly, he says, if aRepublican Con- 
gress should be elected in November, 
with the Truman Administration still in 
office, there could be no effective world 
policy unless it is worked out co-opera- 
tively, as was done during the war and 
in the earlier postwar years. 

Although he has been consulted fre- 
quently and has been a member of nu- 





merous delegations to international con- 
ferences, he doubts he has done much in 
the way of changing the direction of 
policy. This policy, as he sees it, is made 
by day-to-day decisions of the President 
and Secretary of State, on which consulta- 
tion is impossible. Therefore, he feels that 
the Republican minority has every right 
to criticize those decisions at all times. 

For his own part, he thinks it a “just 
criticism” to say that President Truman 
has gone it on his own, too much, with- 
out an understanding that the opposition 
to Russia is international in character. 
More use should be made of the United 
Nations, and the U. S. should go to U.N. 
meetings with more positive programs, 
he says. 

He himself criticizes American policy 
in China, although he did not join in the 
demand for intervention in Formosa. He 
believes that more consultation with the 
Republicans would have produced a 
better policy. 

Elder statesman. So, despite his 
physical difficulties, Senator Vandenberg 
still is trying to provide his party with 
leadership on matters abroad. Should he 
be forced to give up his activities, he 
would be succeeded as ranking Repub- 
lican on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee by Senator’ Alexander Wiley, of Wis- 
consin, who sometimes has questioned 
the advisability of his policies. Senator 
Vandenberg will keep going as long as 
he can. 

Expectations are that he may be able 
to hold enough Republicans together to 
help give Administration Democrats a 
majority for this year’s world-aid appro- 
priations. But, within the Republican 


Party, the opposite view is gaining, de- 
spite his best efforts. 
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‘REBELS’ BRICKER AND TAFT 
On party policy, Republicans disagree 
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Special Report. 


Close look at America’s steel 
industry, world’s largest, shows 
big changes coming up. Plant 
expansion is about over. 

Emphasis, in 1950 and on, 
goes to improving mills, getting 
closer to markets, opening up 
new ore mines, etc. 

Steel capacity is to stay about 
as is. But all of U.S. will feel the 
effects of steel industry's future 
plans. 


The steel industry of this country is 
putting the finishing touches on the 
greatest expansion program of its his- 
tory. As a result of that expansion, 
there is existing capacity to produce 
almost 100 million tons of steel per 
year. . 

All other countries outside the United 
States produced only 89.8 million tons of 
steel last year. The industry in U.S. has 
added 18 million tons to its capacity in 
the last 10 years. That is more steel than 
Great Britain produces, almost as much 
as Russia makes, nearly twice the steel 
output of Germany. 

To provide added capacity and to im- 
prove older plant and equipment, the 
steel industry invested 1.9 billion dol- 
lars since the war. In 1950 only 500,000 
tons of new capacity will be added, com- 
pared with 3.3 million tons in 1949. Yet 
the industry is to invest more than 450 
million dollars, only 8 per cent less than 
in the year before. 

That reflects the trend. Steel is enter- 
ing a period when emphasis will be less 
on expansion, more on improvements in 
processing. There is no intent at this time 
to start another big building program. 
The idea, instead. is to modernize and 
to replace old mills that are wearing out 
in centers like Pittsburgh with new mills 
built closer to markets. 

The story of change in steel is one 
that will have wide repercussions. One 
part of the story is the approaching ex- 
haustion of highest-grade iron ore in the 
Mesabi Range of Minnesota. Another is 
a move by U.S. Steel Corp. to build a 
great new plant in Pennsylvania, near 
the ocean. A third aspect is the fight by 
New England, after all these years, for a 
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(This article represents the result of an 








=a extensive research on a problem of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs ) 


STEEL EXPANSION SLOWS DOWN 


Reported from NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH and SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW STEEL PLANT ON WEST COAST 
Under pricing rules, site means everything 


local steel plant to serve local markets. 
Changes now underway involve, too, 
plans for multimillion-dollar develop- 
ments of ore fields in Venezuela and 
Labrador, costly experiments with proc- 
esses for extracting iron from taconite 
in Minnesota, new methods of getting 
coal. The proposal for a St. Lawrence 
Seaway has powerful new support be- 
cause it could open a shipping lane for 
ore ships from Labrador to Midwestern 
steel plants. And the future of new re- 
gional steel industries in the South and 
West is tied to actions now being taken. 
Problems of markets and materials, in 
fact, are uppermost in the thoughts of 
nearly all steel manufacturers. The steel 
shortage is past. Steel men doubt that, as 
a normal thing, demand will exceed 80 
million tons a year. Their present capacity 
gives a margin of 20 million tons to meet 
estimated longer-range demand. They 
believe the margin is adequate, despite 
some Government assertions that at least 
10 per cent more capacity is needed. 
One point in their case is that steel 
capacity is higher, in relation to popula- 
tion, than ever before. The chart on page 
39 tells that. It shows that steel capacity 
per person now amounts to 1,316 pounds, 
where it was 1,237 pounds 10 years ago; 
1,186 pounds 20 years ago; 432 pounds 
about 50 years ago. 
The trouble is that capacity is not al- 


ways where it should be, from an indi- 
vidual company’s standpoint. Leading 
steelmakers say their main job now is to 
adjust their individual companies, and 
their industry as. a whole, to new mar- 
kets, pricing rules, material sources. 

Here is the picture of what they plan 
for the immediate future: 

New plants are to play an important 
role in the contest for markets. 

In the East, U.S. Steel Corp. is plan- 
ning a dramatic move to strengthen its 
competitive position in relation to Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. and some other com- 
panies with Eastern plants. U.S. Steel 
has bought a 3,800-acre site in Falls 
Township, Pa., about 30 miles northeast 
of Philadelphia, fronting on the Dela- 
ware River within reach of the sea. 

A completely integrated plant will be 
erected there, eventually. Coke ovens and 
steel furnaces will make raw steel. Roll- 
ing mills will process the ingots into 
products. The project may cost 300 mil- 
lion to 500 million dollars before it is fin- 
ished. At present, a plant making 1 mil- 
lion tons of raw steel a year might cost 
about 300 million dollars. 

First unit of the new plant is to be a 
mill for finishing steel products from raw 
steel made in the Pittsburgh area. This 
will enable U.S. Steel to get back into 
the Eastern market on even terms with 
competitors as soon as possible. 
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The recent change from delivered 

rices to f.0.b.-mill prices put U. S. Steel 
ita disadvantage in the East. Buyers now 
pay freight charges, so they tend to buy 
om the nearest mill. A company in New 
York City finds that steel bought from a 
y.§. Steel mill in Pittsburgh costs $4 a 
ion more, in a typical order, than steel 
bought from a Bethlehem Steel plant near 
Baltimore. 

With a plant at Falls Township, U. S. 
Steel officials believe they will be able 
to deliver steel to many Eastern consum- 
ing centers as cheaply as anybody. Their 
plan is the type of move toward markets 
that all companies are studying. Bethle- 
hem Steel is increasing by 1.4 million 
tons its mills’ capacity for finishing 
light steel products, for competitive rea- 
ans. Ingot capacity is being expanded 
very little. 

In Texas. one company is trying to 
establish a new plant to make raw steel, 
but has been unable so far to raise the 
necessary capital. And Armco Steel 
Corp. is enlarging its ingot plant at Hous- 
ton, where annual capacity now is 840,- 








(00 tons. This plant serves a big market 
in the Southwest with wire nails, spikes 
and tie plates, formerly shipped from 
Chicago and Birmingham. Freight sav- 
ings are large. 

The emphasis here, however, is on 
finishing mills. Armco expects to com- 
plete this year a new mill, in the Houston 
area, to fabricate pipe and culverts. This 
mill already has orders sufficient to keep 
it busy for two years. U.S. Steel is build- 


ing a similar mill, nearvy, Both will be 
supplied with steel produced elsewhere. 

In the West, a survey shows again the 
emphasis on improving finishing facili- 
ties, rather than expanding capacity for 
raw steel. Kaiser Co., Inc., enlarged ca- 
pacity at its Fontana, Calif., plant by 
1,130,000 tons in 1949 and plans no 
added expansion in 1950. A U.S. Steel 
subsidiary may begin a 30-million-dollar 
project near Los Angeles to make 300,- 
000 tons of cold-rolled steel a year, but 
nothing is definite. Bethlehem Steel is 
building a 2.5-million-dollar electric fur- 
nace in Los Angeles, to bring capacity at 
that plant to 300,000 tons a year. Some 
old furnaces may be scrapped. Smaller 
West Coast producers are expected to 
increase capacity in 1950 by 30,000 
tons. 

That is the story on plant expansion. 
New building is under way only where 
necessary in the maneuvering for mar- 
kets. Old facilities, in such centers as 
Pittsburgh, often will be taken out of 
production when new plants open. 

Iron-ore discoveries actually are 
more important from the long-term view 
than building activity. The U. S. is using 
80 to 100 million tons of iron ore a year, 
about double the prewar amount. High- 
grade ore of the Mesabi Range might not 
last 20 years at present rates. 

Steel companies long ago began to 
ransack the Western Hemisphere for iron 
ore. They made some big strikes recently. 
U. S. Steel prospectors uncovered a fabu- 
lous deposit in Venezuela in 1948. It in- 


cludes one mountain of ore that may 
equal the famous Hull-Rust Mine in the 
Mesabi Range. The ore is richer than the 
Mesabi’s. 

A corporation is being formed to mine 
this ore and transport it several hundred 
miles to the sea. Five years may pass be- 
fore ore is delivered. Development cost 
will be high. Bethlehem Steel already has 
spent 50 million dollars in eight years on 
another big Venezuelan deposit, and first 
shipments of ore will not begin until mid- 
1950, from that development. 

The other outstanding discovery is in 
Labrador. More than 325 million tons of 
high-grade ore has been marked out. 
Miners say the surface isn’t scratched, in 
24,000 square miles of concessions. Sev- 
eral years of work are ahead before ship- 
ments begin. One estimate is that 200 
million dollars of risk capital is needed. 

Steel companies also are spending mil- 
lions to develop taconite, low-grade ore 
around Lake Superior. The supply is in- 
exhaustible, but the use of this material 
will require expensive concentration 
works. Huge capital expenditures are re- 
quired for new coal mines and coal wash- 
ing mills, too. 

Financing of improvements is a 
tough problem, for steel manufacturers. 
Profits are paying for much of the mod- 
ernization program. But there is no as- 
surance about funds for future capital 
improvements. This is the biggest worry 
of all for steel companies in their effort 
to adjust to new conditions in markets 
and materials. 
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UNIONS TO CONTROL LABOR BOARD? 


Way Open to Soften Taft-Hartley Enforcement 


Unions, looking at new line-up 
on Labor Board, like what they 
see. New member, Paul L. Styles, 
is counted on to be more friendly 
to labor point of view than ex- 
member, J. Copeland Gray. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is a lost cause for unions at this 
session of Congress, but a pro- 
labor majority on NLRB can do 
much to ease the pain while the 
law remains in effect. 


The change in membership of the 
National Labor Relations. Board re- 
sults in a shift that is regarded by 
labor leaders as satisfactory. 

Paul L. Styles, a regional director for 
the NLRB and a former AFL leader in 
the South, is named by President Tru- 
man to succeed J. Copeland Gray. Union 
leaders had insisted upon replacement of 
Mr. Gray because his viewpoint inclined 
to the more conservative side. 

In a board of five members, unions felt 
that there were two—Mr. Gray and James 
J. Reynolds, Jr.—who tended to interpret 
the Taft-Hartley Act in a way satisfactory 
to employers. Unions publicly expressed 
the view that Abe Murdock, a third mem- 





MASS PICKETING 
..- blocked by law? 





ber, could not always be counted upon 
to reflect the labor attitude. 

On the Board, as Mr. Truman now 
proposes to change it: 

Satisfactory to labor, or cleared with 
union leadership, will be Paul M. Herzog, 
Chairman; John M. Houston, and Mr. 
Styles. That is a majority. 

Unsatisfactory to labor will be Mr. 
Reynolds. 

Questioned by labor is Mr. Murdock, 
former member of Congress and New 
Dealer. Union publications assert that he 
has tended to reflect independent judg- 
ment on issues. 

Mr. Styles has the backing of union 
officials because of his record as director 
of the NLRB’s regional office in Atlanta 
and his background as a union member 
and official. He was a member of the AFL 
Typographical Union while working as 
a newspaper printer, and from 1933 to 
1937 served as president of the AFL 
Trades and Labor Council in Huntsville, 
Ala. Later, Mr. Styles was vice chairman 
and public member of the Regional War 
Labor Board in Atlanta. 

Union leaders know that the Taft- 
Hartley Act is not going to be repealed 
this year, and are expressing openly the 
feeling that they must get relief from the 
effects of that Act through Board de- 
cisions that narrow down its provisions. 
That is why union leaders have been anx- 
ious to get a Board majority that will in- 





PAUL L. STYLES 
.. - backed by unions 


terpret the Act in a way that is favorable 
to labor. 

NLRB’s General Counsel, Robert N. 
Denham, definitely is not acceptable to 
labor. Demands for his removal have 
come from both the CIO and AFL. Mr. 
Denham’s term does not expire, however, 
until 1952, and the Act makes no pro- 
vision for his removal. 

What the unions are hoping is that the 
Board will reject complaints against them, 
after the complaints have been brought 
by Mr. Denham, and thus curb some of 
the powers of the General Counsel. 

The unions had reason to believe, be- 
fore the Styles appointment, that the 
Board was showing a more prolabor atti- 
tude in some of its decisions. In recent 
months, it had dismissed various cases 
brought by Mr. Denham against unions 
on the ground that he was interpreting 
the law too broadly. Mr. Denham, in re- 
cent speeches, has protested against the 
trend of Board decisions, indicating he 
thought it was veering away from the 
purposes of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

‘Issues at stake in this fight for a 
prolabor Board include several that are of 
vital importance to unions in their organ- 
izing and bargaining activities. 

Mass picketing, as an example, can 
be resumed on a bigger scale if the NLRB 
narrows the application of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. The Board has ruled against 
some types of picketing that block plant 
entrances or result in violence against 
nonstrikers. However, recent decisions 
freed unions of blame for assaults on 
workers away from picket lines. Unions 
want to regain the picketing freedom that 
they had under the Wagner Act. 

Secondary boycotts supposedly are 
outlawed by the Taft-Hartley Act. Mr. 
Denham, however, is taking sharp issue 
with the Board’s interpretation of the boy- 
cott provision. The Board ruled recently 
that the Teamsters Union could picket a 
firm’s trucks while making deliveries to 
distributors, where the union had a dis- 
pute with the company owning the 
trucks. Mr. Denham had obtained an in- 
junction against this picketing on the 
ground that it was a secondary boycott, 
aimed at causing employes of the dis- 
tributors to cease handling the articles 
delivered. The Board, however, ruled that 
a truck was the “place of business” of the 
operating firm and that a union had a 
right to picket the trucks. 

“Unfair lists’ at one time were out- 
lawed by the Board, but the Board re- 
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You should know about 


THESE PEOPLE! 


Meet six owners of America’s Steel companies. They bought steel stocks and 


therefore are investors. Surprised to see they are typical Americans? Don’t be ..e 


for the steel industry’s half million stockholders are all people like 


NorMAN F. MEULLEN, Aerodyna- 
micist of Buffalo, N. Y. declares... 
“I own stock in a steel company and 
to me this means an investment in 
America. America’s strength is in 
private industry and industry's 
strength lies with its investors’. 


The stockholders who own the 
shares of the 247 different steel com- 
panies in this country helped to 
create this industry. Today Amer- 
ica’s steel plants have 53% of the 
world’s steel producing capacity. 

Steel stockholders’ returns have 
been steady but not large in the past 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


and many own fewer than 10 shares. 


these. Average ownership is less than 75 shares each 













HELEN M. F. PRICE. housewife and 
farmer, Sellersville, Pa. writes... ‘My 
steel stocks mean security of income 
since my husband's death. The savings 
of our young working years are sup- 
porting me in my declining years’. 


Mrs. A. H. SHANNON, homemaker of 
Newton Centre, Mass. states .. . “own- 
ing stock in steel companies means 
that my investment and the income 
received is of vital importance to me”. 


few years. Much of steel’s earnings 
have gone into expansion in the 
form of new plants, machines and 
equipment. The steel industry is 
keeping pace with and ahead of the 
country’s growth and demands. This 
benefits all Americans, 


Steel works for EVERYONE 

















MARGARET ANN STEVENS, Middletown, Ohio 
housewife says ... “I am interested in the con- 
M veniences of modern steel household equipment 
as well as the security afforded in steel stocks”. 


Euc.ip M. KATSULOS, 
restaurant owner in 
Middletown, Ohio says 
.-.. I’m proud to own 
shares in a steel company 
which plays such an im- 
¥ portant factor in this 
America, which I appre- 
Ciate so very, very much”, 











WILLIAM A. ADER, New York City merchant believes 
... I own steel company stock and to me this means 
my savings have the same protection as if they were 
invested in any other business”. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 














“From placing an 
Ad-A- Bath to 
replacing light 
bulbs—our Clark 
truck does 
everything!” 


‘‘We use our Clark fork-lift truck for just 
about everything—from handling a 
2000-pound complete bathroom unit 
measuring 7° x 8 x 8'2" called 
Ad-A-Bath, to maintenance jobs like 
replacing light bulbs in our 14-foot 
ceiling. Two men and the fork truck— 
equipped with 7-foot extension 
forks—require only 10 minutes to 
remove an Ad-A-Bath unit from stock 
and load it onto a trailer with a roller- 
conveyor bed. We are well pleased 
with our Clark fork truck.’’ 


Walter K. Taylor, General Manager 
BUILDERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Division of General Building Materials, Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 


It is not alone in the big handling operations that 
the Clark Method effects big economies—there 
are innumerable ‘handy-man" uses that accumu- 
late extraordinary savings of time and money. 

An easy way to investigate your own opportu- 
nities for substantiul savings is to CONSULT CLARK. 





CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND_INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


y 


- acini oh Seba 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., RK EQUIPMENT COMPANY sarttce creek 12. micn. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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cently reversed itself and now permits , 
union to issue an “unfair list” or “donot. 
patronize” list as long as the firm named 
in the list is involved in a dispute with 
the union. If firms not directly jp. 
volved are listed, they have grounds {oy 
claiming a secondary boycott. 

The “closed shop” section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act has not been defined tg 
the satisfaction of the unions. These are 
trying to find ways to legalize the uniop 
hiring hall, found by NLRB earlier to be 
illegal. A more friendly Board, unionists 
hope, may find a loophole here, or in the 
law’s requirement of an employe elec. 
tion before a “union shop” can be granted, 
The Act prohibits the “closed shop” and 
the rule that only union members can be 
hired, but permits, within limits, a “union 


; —Harris & Ewing 
ABE MURDOCK 
. .. too much independence? 


shop” that forces all workers to join the 
union soon after being hired. 

These are .ome of the issues that are 
at stake in organized labor’s campaign 
for a more friendly Board. If the unions 
cannot get the Taft-Hartley Act repealed. 
they are out to make life under it a little 
more bearable. 


GOODYEAR PENSIONS 
OUTDO STEEL PLAN 


The steel-industry plan for paying pet 
sions to retired workers is turning out to 
be a starting point for unions in demand- 
ing pensions from other employers i- 
stead of a formula for all to copy. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is the latest 
employer to come up with a variation of 
the steel “pattern.” The Goodyear plan 
makes some concessions to un.ons not 
found in steel. 
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Wikia A pension increase is promised by 
r to be the company if federal Social Security 
iOnists benefits are raised by Congress. The —_ Very simple. They're smart businessmen...out here 
in the pany agrees to boost the peagon of a for a healthful, nerve-relaxing rest in the sun...and a 
> elec. particular worker by one half the amount look at the richest market in the West! 
ranted. of the increase in federal benefit. Thus, pa is 
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In the CIO Steelworkers plan, the total investigate it for your firm. 
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would reduce their perision payments by 
the amount of the Social Security raise. 
This also is true in the CIO United Auto 
Workers agreement with the Ford Motor 
@o., and in most other CIO plans. 

Insurance costs at Goodyear will be 
fnanced entirely by the company. Work- 
érs no longer will pay part of the pre- 
thium for a group life-insurance policy. 
Most other CIO settlements have in- 
dluded employe contributions toward in- 
surance. 

As in steel, Goodyear workers in the 
higher wage brackets will get pensions 
ibove the $100-a-month minimum _ if 
they complete the full 25 years of serv- 
ice and reach 65 years of age. The for- 
mula for computing the rate of pension 
is somewhat different, however. The 





Ewing 
Goodyear plan calls for yearly pensions 
amounting to 1 per cent of the total 
earnings of the worker during his serv- 
in the | ice with the firm. If this formula brings | 
a rate of less than $100 a month, the | 
ab ane worker will receive the minimum of 
paign $100. The steel formula figures the pen- 
iniéas sion on the basis of the wages earned in 
ealed the last 10 years before retiring. 
: little Wage increases were denied in Good- 
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year, as in steel settlements. The Rub- 
ber Workers originally were seeking a 
raise of 25 cents an hour. 
Goodyear was the second big rubber 
to agree to a pension program in 
hegotiations with the CIO. Last Sep- 
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a quiet rest in a setting of sunshine, green hills, orange 
and palm trees, subtropical gardens...yes, and fun at 


the ocean, the mountains, the desert...in the radio, 
television and movie capital, and at the horse races. 


What a combination... America’s third largest 


market and America’s 4-Season Vacationland! Why 
not pay us a visit right away? Ample accommodations. 


Mail coupon for 32-page color vacation booklet 


that describes Los Angeles County and all Southern 
California in detail. On arrival, visit the All-Year 
Club’s Free Visitors’ Bureau, 517 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles, for many other vacation aids. 





All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. 2-H 
629 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 

Please send free color vacation booklet ““wHAT TO DO AND 
SEE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.” 
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latest pensions. 

ion of In shipbuilding, the CIO’s Ship- 
plan § building Workers followed the steel pat- 
s not § tern closely in a contract just negotiated 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co. for its ship- 
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1....do young girls dance for rain in 
times of drought? 


3....does the national dance portray a 


Where in the world... 
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flirtation? 


Their dances are performed in countries which are no 
farther away than your telephone. In fact, you can easily 
reach most of the world’s countries ...and 96% of the 
world’s telephones — without leaving your home or office! 

If, thousands of miles away, there’s a good friend 
you'd like to visit. ..or an important business matter 
to settle, just pick up your telephone. Say to the Long 
Distance operator: “| want to make an overseas call.” The 
cost is surprisingly low. 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE (| 








2....do native tribal women dance 
around drawings of animals to bring 


4....do the people dance while reciting 
ballads of their country’s history? 
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yards on the East Coast. The agreement 
calls for the $100-a-month minimum 
pensions granted by Bethlehem last Qo. 
tober in establishing the pattern for the 
steel-industry settlements. The shipyard 
contract runs for 23 i 


3 months. 
MR. LEWIS‘S POWER 
IS BIG ISSUE IN COAL 


Wages and welfare costs were not the 
only issues that kept John L. Lewis and 
the soft-coal operators from reaching an 
agreement in the last eight months. Ap. 
other big point in dispute has been Mr. 
Lewis’s power to shut off coal production 
at will. 

Mr. Lewis’s demands, through it 
all, were not spelled out in much detail, 
His statements from time to time indi- 
cated that he had reduced the asking 
price, somewhat, from that given at the 
start of bargaining last June. 

A pay raise of 95 cents a day was 
contained in the contract the United 
Mine Workers signed with a group of 
small operators on December 6. This 
brought basic mine wage to $15 a day. 

The welfare royalty was increased 
by 15 cents a ton in this December con- 
tract. Operators who signed agreed te 
pay into the union’s welfare fund 35 cents 
on each ton of coal mined. 

Mr. Lewis estimated that the wage and 
welfare increases would amount to an 
added cost of 23 cents a ton to operators, 
but he contended that the operators could 
pay this cost without increasing prices. 
Otherwise, Mr. Lewis seemed to be will- 
ing to continue his old contract, which 
gave him the power to call his miners out 
of the pits at any time. 
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Operators’ demands, on the other 
hand, were aimed at other clauses in the 
contract as much as at the UMW wage 
and royalty proposals. 

On wages, the operators have been 
insisting that they could not afford any 
pay raise. Costs of mining coal already 
ye too high, they argued, and coal is 
losing business to competing fuels. 

A 20-cent royalty also would be re- 
tained if the operators had their way. 

A no-strike clause has been de- 
manded by the operators. They proposed 
that the new contract drop a provision 
allowing miners to work only when “able 
and willing.” Also, the operators asked 
that the clause permitting work stoppages 
as ‘memorial periods” be eliminated. Mr. 
Lewis used both of these provisions in 
the past to call what, in effect, were 
strikes, and operators feared that he 
would apply them again as part of his 
campaign to stabilize the coal industry, 
if production got much ahead of demand 
for coal. 

Operators do not want Mr. Lewis to 
have the power to restore his three-day 
work week as part of this “stabilizing” 
effort. Mr. Lewis is on record as favoring 
a share-the-work plan, with reduction of 
the work week for all miners whenever 
the industry is producing too much coal. 
The big commercial operators object to 
this idea, since they usually have markets 
enough for all the coal they can produce. 
They say that the plan proposed by Mr. 
Lewis would protect the marginal pro- 
ducers, who cannot compete in a normal 
market. 

Welfare-fund controls also have 
been requested by the operators. They 
asked for a real voice in administering 
the welfare fund. 
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Electric Adding-Subtract- 
ing Machine. Other Elec- 
tric and hand-operated 
models with varied total- 
ling capacities—from $125, 
blus applicable taxes. As 
little as 10% down... 
ub to 18 months to pay. 


































Try a Burroughs . . . feel the sureness of its 
finger-contoured keys, its velvet-smooth action 
—two reasons for its outstanding speed. Look 
at it... take in its smart, functional design, its 
easy-on-the-eyes color harmony, its non-glare 
keyboard. Listen to it... hear the solid sound 
of a well-made, long-lasting machine. 


Yes, look, try and listen—and you'll agree— 
you'll do better with a Burroughs . . . for 
appearance, for ease and speed of operation, 
for long, trouble-free service. 







More Time for Other Tasks 
A Burroughs on her desk saves 
time on figuring . . . gives her 
more time for her other work. 


Shared Machines Shipwreck Production 
A_ waiting girl is a time-waster. 
Give each girl her own Burroughs. 
Cut down time waste. 









WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE 






* Burroughs 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
| Oo Please send me descriptive folder NAME | 
| and. prices on Burroughs adding \ 
| machines. COMPANY | 
| ‘Z I would like to see a demonstration 4 npRESS | 
i at my place of business. énee ] 
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YOUR STAKE 





White House plan proposes 
lower taxes for many, higher 
taxes for a few. Net: A billion 
dollars a year in new taxes. 

Excise cuts to save the public 
655 millions a year are urged. 
Estate and gift taxes would be 
merged into a “‘transfer tax,” 
with higher rates. 

Corporations, in total, would 
pay more in taxes. Loopholes in 
tax laws would be closed. 


Tax program of the White House, 
laid before Congress by Treasury 
Secretary John W. Snyder, proposes 
changes that would tend to affect the 
pocketbook of nearly everybody in 
the country. 

Excises would come down on a variety 
of goods and services. Taxes of middle- 
sized corporations would be cut. Taxes 
of big companies would go up. Estate 
and gifts would be taxed at higher rates. 
Tax loopholes, many of them, would be 
closed. Colleges would start paying taxes 
on money they earn from business enter- 
prises. Oil, gas and mining companies 
would sacrifice some of their favored tax 
treatment. Capital-gains rules would be 
tightened up. 

Congress will adopt part of this pro- 
gram. Part will be turned down. Im- 
portance of the White House proposals is 
that they signal what will become the 
big tax issue of 1950. 

Excise changes, on the scale sug- 
gested by the Administration, would save 
the public an officially estimated 655 
million dollars a year in prices of goods 
and services. For the great majority of 
individual taxpayers, this is the only 
relief proposed by the White House plan. 
No change is proposed in personal in- 
come tax rates. 

One new excise is suggested. That 
would be a 10 per cent tax on the manu- 
facturer’s price of television sets. The 
television tax, if adopted, will produce 
an estimated 40 million dollars a vear in 
Treasury revenue. 

Mr. Snyder proposed cuts in those ex- 
cises which he said had been found to 
be “most harmful” to business and con- 
sumers. The following table shows the 
excise reductions provided by the Ad- 
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IN TREASURY’S PLAN 


Changes in Taxes Would Help Most People 





~—Plummer from Black Star 


SNYDER 
. everybody’s pocketbook affected 





SECRETARY 


ministration plan, together with the esti- 
mated revenue loss in each case: 


“Revenue loss 
Present tax Proposed tax (millions) 
Freight 3% 0 $310 
Travel 15 10% 75 
Long-distance 
telephone, 


telegraph 25 15 120 
Furs 20 10 25 
Luggage 20 10 35 
Jewelry 20 10 80 
Cosmetics 20 10 50 


Baby oils, powders and lotions would 
be exempt from the proposed new tax of 
10 per cent on cosmetics. 

Congress, almost surely, will agree to 
all these cuts in excises. There will be 
great pressure to include additional re- 





How President's Plan 
Affects Corporations 

Net Income Present Tox Proposed Tax 
$ 5,000 $ 1,050 $ 1,050 
10,000 2,200 2,200 
25,000 5,750 5,750 
30,000 8,400 7,850 
50,000 19,000 16,250 
60,000 22,800 20,450 
75,000 28,500 26,750 
100,000 38,000 37,250 
118,750 45,125 45,125 
250,000 95,000 100,250 
1,000,000 380,000 415,250 
10,000,000 3,800,000 4,195,250 
100,000,000 38,000,000 41,995,250 











lief—on such items as local telephone 
service, admissions, electric-light bulbs. 
cameras and business machines. 

Corporations, in the White House 
plan, are down for an overhauled tax 
schedule that would bring the Treasury 
an estimated 675 million dollars a year 
in net additional revenue. 

Rates would remain the same on cor- 
porations with taxable profits of $25,000 
or less. There would be rate cuts for 
those with profits of $25,000 to $118,750, 
From there on up the profit scale, taxes 
would be increased. How corporations 
at various levels of income would be 
affected, in terms of dollars and cents, is 
shown in the table on this page. : 

What Mr. Snyder proposed was to 
leave rates just as they are up to $25,000 
of corporate income. On all profit above 
$25,000, the rate would be 42 per cent. 
Every corporation would get the benefit 
of the low rate on the first $25,000. 

Under present law, a corporation that 
earns between $25,000 and $50,000 pays 
a rate of 23 per cent on the first $25,000, 
and a “notch” rate of 53 per cent on 
the remainder of its profit. Corporations 
earning more than $50,000 pay a flat 
rate of 38 per cent on the whole amount 
of their profits. 

Most tax leaders in Congress are cool 
toward any increase in rates for bigger 
companies. Also, there will be widespread 
demands for giving some tax reduction to 
companies making less than $25,000 a 
year. 

Averaging of earnings over good 
years and bad, under the Administration 
plan, would be set up cn a different 
basis. Present law provides a two-year 
carry-back and a two-year carry-forward 
of business losses. Mr. Snyder urges a 
five-year carry-forward and a one-year 
carry-back. This would mean that any 
losses in 1950, for example, could be 
used to offset profits of 1949 or of the 
years 1951-55. 

Estate and gift taxes, under the 
proposals spelled out by Mr. Snyder, 
would be merged into a single new 
“transfer” tax. He suggested that rates be 
stepped up so that the new tax would 
produce 400 million dollars a year more 
than the present estate and gift taxes 
combined. 

The effect of these rate changes om 
estates of various sizes is shown in the 
table on page 48. 

All transfers, whether made during 
life or at death, would be subject to the 
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but he can stop 


| eT 


your dishonesty 


losses 


eee With a Blanket Bond! 


Blanket Bonding... that’s the preferred way to pro- 
tect your company from shouldering any losses be- 
cause of any fraudulent act by any employee. 

By bonding everyone in your organization, THIS 
MAN—your U.S.F.&G. Agent—eliminates the haz- 


ard of guesswork as to which employee may be 





tempted. 


Furthermore, nobody feels singled out when every- 
one from executives down to stock boy is bonded. 


Should dishonesty losses then occur, your claim will 
be settled promptly. There is a U.S.F.&G. Agent in 
your community who will discuss the details of a 
blanket bond, without obligation. Consult him today! 





For claim service in emergency, call Western Union by number and 
ask for Operator 25 who has the name and address of the 
nearest U.S. F. & G. Agent. 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 








Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 








Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 





Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 
-»» WITHOUT CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Please send a free copy of the ff 
February 10, 1950 issue of “U.S. I 
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same taxes and the same exemptions. 
Present exemptions are $60,000 on es- 
tates and $30,000 on gifts. Mr. Snyder 
suggested a new exemption of $45,000, 
of which $15,000 would be available for 
transfers during life. 

On estates, the plan proposes to start 
the tax at 10 per cent, with an upward 
graduation to a maximum of 77 per cent 
at 3 million dollars. Under present law, 
it starts at 3 per cent and rises to 77 per 
cent at 10 million dollars. 

With 400 million dollars additional 
revenue from estates and gifts, plus 675 
millions from corporations, the White 
House plan asks $1,075,000,000 alto- 
gether in new revenue. 

Loophole closing is counted on to 
produce 500 million dollars a year, or 
enough to offset most of the loss of rev- 
enue from proposed excise cuts. 

Oil companies, gas and mining com- 
panies get the benefit of what Mr. Tru- 
man and his Administration call the big- 
gest loophole of all. Mr. Snyder urged 
Congress to reduce the tax allowances 
these companies get for depletion of their 
mineral resources. These allowances, 
which apply against gross income, are 
27% per cent for oil and gas, 23 per cent 
for sulphur and 15 per cent for metals 
and various other minerals. Administra- 
tion plan is to cut that to 15 per cent for 
oil, gas and sulphur, and 5 per cent for 
nonmetallic minerals. The 15 per cent 
allowance for metals would not be af- 
fected. In addition, Mr. Snyder urged a 
modification of the deductions that oil 
and gas operators are permitted to take 
for development costs. These changes 
will be hard to sell. Oil and mining in- 
terests have many friends in Congress. 

Colleges, universities and charitable 
organizations will lose their tax-exempt 
status on “unrelated” business income if 
the Administration program becomes 
law. Mr. Snyder offered a plan by which 
business enterprises owned by such in- 
stitutions would be taxed at regular cor- 
porate rates. 

Life insurance companies, under the 
Administration plan, would be taxed on 
their total income—that is, profits from 
underwriting as well as from investments. 
The insurance tax formula, as it has 
worked out, has exempted these com- 
panies since 1947. The House has passed 
a stop-gap bill that would impose taxes 
of 90 million dollars on life companies for 
the three years 1947-49. 

Other loopholes draw fire. Mr. Sny- 
der wants Congress to stop such devices 
as “collapsible” corporations, designed to 
turn ordinary income into capital gains 
for tax purposes. He criticizes the tax 
exemption of private income earned by 
Americans in U. S. possessions. 

Congress probably will go along with 
some, but not all, of these tax changes. 





Proposed Increases 
In Estate Levies 
Taxable Present Proposed 
Net Estate Tax Rate Tox Rate 
(thousands) 

$ 0-10 3-7 % 10% 
10-20 VW 13 
20-30 14 16 
30-40 18 19 
40-60 22-25 22 
60-100 28 26 
100-150 30 30 
150-200 30 33 
200-250 30 36 
250-300 32 39 
300-400 32 42 
400-500 32 45 
500-600 35 48 
600-700 35 51 
700-850 35-37 54 
850-1,000 37 57 
1,000-1,200 39 60 
1,200-1,400 39-42 63 
1,400-1,700 42-45 66 
1,700-2,000 45 69 
2,000-2,500 49 72 
2,500-3,000 53 75 
3,000-3,500 56 77 
3,500-4,000 59 77 
4,000-5,000 63 77 
5,000-6,000 67 77 
6,000-7,000 70 77 
7,000-8,000 73 77 
8,000-10,000 76 77 
10,000 and over 77 77 











Few expect any major new revenue from 
closing loopholes. Odds are strongly 
against the billion-dollar net gain in 
revenue sought by Mr. Truman. 


FOR EASIER RAISING 
OF BUSINESS FUNDS 


Financing problems of small business 
are coming in for increasing attention in 
Congress. It appears likely that, before 
the current session ends, there will be 
legislation aimed at giving a hand to 
companies that are having trouble raising 
money. 

Bills offered by two Administration 
Senators show the line of thinking. 

One plan, proposed by Senator Scott 
W. Lucas, of Illinois, Democratic Leader 
of the Senate, seeks to make broader use 
of the Government’s Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. in assuring a flow of loan 
money to small business firms. 

RFC would be authorized to guarantee 
up to 90 per cent of loans made by pri- 
vate banks to new or existing businesses. 

This would not intertere with RFC’s 
direct loans to private business in cases 
where private credit was not available. 
The Lucas bill proposes to remove the 
existing 10-year limit on RFC’s business 
loans. 

Also, Senator Lucas’s bill would au- 
thorize RFC, in considering a loan ap- 
plication, to give more weight to the 
company’s management skill and its earn- 
ings, past and prospective, than to the 
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gount of collateral it could put up to 
gure the loan. This provision is aimed, 
Mr. Lucas explained it, to permit busi- 
yss firms to “obtain long-term loans 
sithout mortgaging every last dollar of 
heir assets.” 

The other plan, offered by Senator 
seph C. O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, would authorize a system of 
apital banks, as many as 36 of them in 
various sections of the country, to make 
private money available for business fi- 
pancing. 

These banks would raise money by 
ging stock to commercial banks and 
gher financial institutions, to corpora- 
ions and to individuals. The capital 
hanks would be authorized to make loans 
io “small and independent business en- 
prises,” to buy stocks and other se- 
curities of such businesses, and to insure 
commercial banks against losses from 
business loans. 

To get the plan in operation, Federal 

Reserve banks would be authorized to 
buy about 92 million dollars’ worth of 
stock in the capital banks. General super- 
vision of capital banks would be the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Reserve Board. 

As an inducement to commercial banks 
and others to invest in the capital banks, 
the earnings of the new _ institutions 
would be exempt from the federal cor- 
porate tax for the first 15 years. 

President Truman has told Congress 
that measures should be taken to make 
it easier for small business to get loans. 
He asked specifically for easier terms on 
RFC loans, and implied that he liked the 
idea of capital banks. Both the Lucas 
and O'Mahoney bills, therefore, might 
get White House support. 
















~Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR LUCAS 
++. More loans for small business? 
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Youll strike oil... nearer than this 


station... helps keep America 
rolling. 

And wherever oil, gas, water, 
air and other fluids are put to 
work, there Worthington . . . with 
its broad line of machinery and 
well over a century of engineering 
experience . . . is likely to be. 

Investigate Worthington prod- 
ucts for your factory, farm or 
community. 








Just drive down to the next corner 
. .. there you’ll find gasoline and 
oil, brought to your service station 
with the help of Worthington. 
For Worthington . . . with its 
oil field repressuring equipment, 
its pipeline and refinery pumps, 
its turbines, Diesel engines, gas 
engines, and refrigeration machin- 
ery for refineries, even the air 
compressor in your local filling 
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WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORP., Harrison, N. J. 
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New scintillation counter, using electron tube developed at RCA Laboratories, 
gives faster, more accurate measurements of atomic radiations. 


What can you hear through an ear ef grain al 


When agriculturists want to learn what 
nourishment a plant is getting, they in- 
ject radioactive materials into the soil 
and trace their absorption with sensitive 
instruments. Industry and medicine also 
use this ingenious technique to gain 
needed knowledge. 

Until recently, scientists literally heard 
what was happening, for they followed the 
passage of atomic materials through plants 
or machines, or even the human body, with 
a clicking Geiger counter. Now a more 
sensitive instrument — a new scintillation 





counter made possible by a development of 
RCA Laboratories—can do the job more 
efficiently. 

Heart of this counter is a new multiplier 
phototube, so sensitive that it can react to the 
light of a firefly 250 feet away! In the scintil- 
lation counter, tiny flashes, set off by the im- 
pact of atomic particles on a fluorescent 
crystal, are converted into pulses of electrical 
current and multiplied as much as a million 
times by this tube. 

See the newest advances in radio, television, 
and electronic science at RCA Exhibition Hall, 
86 W. 49th St., New York. Admission is free. 
Radio Corporation of America, Radio City, N.Y. 








2  @m AL 
The principle of RCA’s multiplier 
phototube is also used in the super- 
sensitive RCA Image Orthicon tele- 
vision camera, to give you clear 
television pictures in dim light. 


RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader tn Radio — First in Television 














Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Steel-price boost is not to spark a general rise. That seems definite. 
Steel products are not rising in price. Studebaker cut its auto prices. 
Farm machinery often can be bought at a discount. Competition is holding down 
prices of finished goods. Producers are being forced to absorb higher costs. 
Price level, in fact, has been relatively stable since midsummer. The 
wholesale-commodity-price index was 153.5 in July. It's around 151 at present. 
Farm commodities probably have completed most of their decline, although 
beef prices may drop further. Most crops are near price-support levels now. 
Industrial prices haven't varied a full point on the index since June. 
Prospect points to continued price stability, with fluctuations minor. 




















Business activity is confirming optimistic forecasts for 1950 first half. 

Factory output continues at a high level, well above last summer's low. 
Steel plants are operating close to 94 per cent of a larger capacity than 1949. 

New orders to manufacturers are running ahead of factory shipments. 

Trade is good. Department-store sales are about at last year's level. 

Construction is booming for this time of year. Fair weather has helped. 

Profit outlook is favorable, too. Earnings reports and earnings prospects 
are reflected in stock-market activity. Security prices show strength. 

There doesn't seem to be a thing in the current picture that would upset 
the course of business. Strikes are bothersome, but unlikely to be widespread. 























Machinery industry is expected to do 19 billion dollars' worth of business 
in 1950, against 20.1 billion in 1949. That's a Commerce Department estimate. 
Expected drop is very mild. It doesn't indicate any serious downturn. 
Industrial machinery is judged to equal last year's mark of 10.5 billion. 
Production trend turned up late is 1949 and is expected to continue upward. 
ini This includes machinery for the petroleum, mining and construction industries. 
tions. Machine-tool output is put at 300 million dollars for 1950 against 248 
million in 1949. This would be the first upturn for machine tools since 1943. 
Electrical machinery is expected to be lower in volume than last year. 
That's due chiefly to an estimated decline in light items, such as small motors. 
Farm machinery also is judged to be in a downward trend that will go on. 
When summed up, officially estimated machinery sales do not indicate any 
Sharp drop in business spending. And that is a key factor in total activity. 




















Textile industry is told by Commerce to expect good business at least till 
midyear. This was the industry that was severely hit by the 1949 setback. 

Garment production last year didn't keep pace with retail sales. Result is 
that stocks are low. Retailers now are placing substantial advance orders. 

Cotton mills are reported to have orders that will keep them busy until 
Summer. The same outlook prevails for weavers of rayon textiles and for nylon. 

















lier Woolen-goods outlook is more uncertain. Problem is to reconcile consumer 
ni price resistance with mounting costs. But business volume now is high. 
pei Officials foresee no repetition of last year's textile experience. They 


expect active demand, firm prices and high levels of output in the industry. 


Paper industry is given the prospect of producing 21 million tons or more. 
That's the estimated production of domestic paper and paperboard. It compares 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


with about 20 million tons in 1949 and a record 22 million tons in 1948. 
Chemical industry is expected to do as well in 1950 as in 1949. Heavy 

demand is seen for chlorine, steady demand for industrial alcohol and for dyes. 

Sulphuric-acid output is expected to increase. So is production of plastics. 
Paint industry is found to have excellent prospects for 1950. 














These estimates add up to a generally good business year. Join them with 
prospects for large-scale auto production and a high volume of building, and all 
Signs point to a continued high level of general business activity. 








Public construction appears to be in a long-term upward trend. Outlays for 
public works in 1950 are likely to reach 6.1 billion dollars. That compares with 
5.5 billion in 1949 and 4.2 billion in 1948. That's federal, State, local. 

Federal works projects promise high activity for the next 18 months. Budget 
calls for 3.1 billions in year starting July 1, a rise of 600 millions from 
current fiscal year, ending June 30; a jump of 1.4 billions over fiscal 1949. 

Conservation and development in the period ahead call for 1.1 billions. 
That includes outlays for power projects, reclamation and flood control. 

Highway building is to get 514 millions in federal funds. Waterways are to 
receive 441 millions; atomic energy, 400 millions; aviation, 100 millions. 

Hospital building is to receive 293 millions in federal funds, and a sum of 
197 million dollars is budgeted for public housing activity. 

This activity is to influence business importantly. Southeastern States 
are to receive the most federal money, with Pacific Coast not very far behind. 
Mountain States and Plains States rank third. Central States and Middle 
Atlantic States, the Southwest and New England follow in that order. 












































Federal works backlog is large. Present programs call for 12 billions after 
fiscal 1951. Progfams authorized, but not yet active, run to 10.8 billions, 
and programs planned but not euthorized run clear up to 20 billion dollars. 
Outlook is that public works will be a big stimulant for years to come. 


Another short-term stimulant to business is found in inventory building. 

Inventories of business firms are increasing. Last year at this time, 
business was reducing inventories. The setback of 1949, in fact, is properly 
described as an inventory recession. That now appears to be ended. 

Inventory building in months ahead means that factories must turn out more 
goods than consumers will take. That means production will run ahead of current 
consumption. It is a reversal of the situation that prevailed all through 1949. 

Business stocks now seem low in relation to sales. By November, firms had 
cut inventories down to a month-and-a-half supply at the prevailing sales rate. 
That was close to the 1941 inventory ratio, the lowest of any poStwar year. 

Now, with sales likely to increase, inventories probably will climb. 














Inventory situation varies for various types of business. Retailers let 
inventories fall to about a 40-day supply. That explains the lack of sales in 
January, in contrast to large clearance sales of January, 1949. Wholesalers cut 
inventories to about a 38-day supply; producers to about a 52-day supply. 

Prospect is that inventories will increase all along the line. Inventory 
buying, however, is reported by purchasing agents to be still quite conservative. 





Stockpiling of strategic materials is expected to be half way toward the 
final goal by midyear. Goal is about 3.7 billion dollars’ worth of materials. 

Emphasis is believed to be placed on stocks of chromite, manganese, crude 
rubber, tin, abaca, sisal, corundum, talc, quebracho. Bulk of these materials 
must come from overseas sources, which might be cut off in event of war. 

An indirect effect of stockpile purchases is that it provides foreign 
sources with additional dollars, thus easing world's dollar shortage a bit. 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN PLANT LOCATION As 
SPECIALISTS WILL HELP YOU FIND THE RIGHT ‘. . 


PLANT SITE. .IN tHe Land of F2 Ment” 


Formula for finding good plant locations: Weigh all factors 
... Screen a continent 3,000 miles from coast-to-coast... 
and then select the site that offers the most. IT’S EASY TO 
SAY — BUT NOT SO EASY TO DO! 

There’s an easier formula which many manufacturers, in all 
types of industry, have employed successfully. Here it is: 
Consider the Land of Plenty, and let the Norfolk and Western give 
you the information you need — specific for your purposes, 
complete and dependable, delivered promptly, in confidence and Ay i i ~~ 
without obligation! 4, | oY 

If you’re “up a tree” on your new plant site, come down. Write 
the Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer U-301, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. State your specific 
needs. This department can help you find what you’re 


looking for. 
orfotk Westere. 
RAILWAY — 


The Land of Plenty offers nearness to markets, dependable 
aveaesasas "ae & ae = Iban manpower, N. & W. Precision Transportation, the year 

Miia ; 7 ’round, ice free Port of Norfolk, plenty of power and 
industrial water, the world’s finest supply of Bituminous 
Coal, good climate, friendly government, (clean, attractive 
communities — and room to grow.) 
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* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk 
and Western — Virginia, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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That was just the average return of the 887 dividend- 


paying common stocks traded on the New York Stock 


Exchange, last year. 


Some paid more, some less. But if yields like that 
interest you, why not write for a copy of our booklet 
called “Investment Facts About Common Stocks”? 


There’s no charge. Just address— 


Department SA-6 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Underuriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


70 PINE STREET 
Offices in 98 Cities 


MLPFB 
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Get 
Cele 
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leasant, symmetrizing exercise as many 
ities do—at home, rain or shine—at low 
cost! HEALTH BIKE makes a wonderful gift 
for your wife—yourself—your family. Hand- 
*“speedometer”’ 
mileage.”’ Adjus-Trol_ provides easy or ‘‘up- 
hill’’ riding effects. Fully guaranteed—built 
for service. Plan now for exercise that’s fun— 
write for literature TODAY! 


Battle Crook iserreis: £2. 


MEN—and WOMEN too! 


IT’S FUN 


to 


EXERCISE- 


of such an opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 


Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 


New York 20, N. Y. 





KEEP FIT 


\ with the 
\ Genuine Battle Creek 


\. , HEALTH BIKE 


measures ‘‘speed and 











Borden’ 


DIVIDEND No. 160 


An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable March 1, 1950, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 10, 1950. 


E. L. NOETZEL 


January 31, 1950 


Treasurer 











> HEAR BETT 
Or Pay Nothing 


Don’t deny yourself the ioys and opportunities of life. Your friends, “ 


family, business associates want you to hear. Let a home trial of the new, 
modern sensationally-priced Zenith “Miniature” Radionic Hearing Aid 
prove you can even hear a whisper. Only $75.00 complete, ready to’ 
wear. Needs no “fitting.”” Weighs only 634 oz. See what you save! If any 
$200 Hearing Aid outperforms the Zenit 
money back—under our 10-Day Return Privilege. For authorized Zenith 

i lecatiey. consult your classified telephone 


Hearing Aid Dealer in your $ pho 
k; or write for complete coast-to-coast list of dealers, Free descriptive 


literature and full details on request. Address: 


Zenith Radic Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 2413B 


5801 West Dickens Avenve, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, FM and Television Sets 


in efiiciency or economy, your 
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News-lLines— 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


YOU CAN, as a Government cost. 

plus contractor, sometimes get te. 
imbursed for retroactive wage increases 
granted after the Government job is com. 
pleted. Such a reimbursement is ap- 
proved by the Comptroller General 
where no written contract was drawn up’ 
in advance. The informal understanding 
was that the contractor would be paid 
for all expenses incurred on the job or jn 
accordance with the practice in his jp- 
dustry. 


* * * 


x! YOU CANNOT expect the National 

Labor Relations Board to throw out 
the results of a “union shop” election 
in your plant merely because the union 
offered your employes cut-rate initiation 
fees during a pre-election membership 
drive. The Board rejects the claim of an 
employer that union tactics of this kind 
amounted to a threat of higher union ex- 
penses if the workers failed to join the 
union before the election. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the tax 

affairs of a dissolved corporation, al- 
ways be required to pay a tax on the 
gain from sale of the company’s assets 
immediately after the assets are turned 
over to the stockholders. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds in one case that the share- 
holders of a dissolved corporation actual- 
ly sold the property and thus were tax- 
able on the gain from the transaction. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Government 

to support the price of the 1950 
woo! crop at 90 per cent of the parity 
price as of March 15, 1950. This price- 
support program is announced by the 
Department of Agriculture. Support 
prices by grades of wool will be an- 
nounced about April 1. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a cofton producer, 

disregard the Government's cotton- 
marketing quotas and acreage allotments 
for 1950 under certain circumstances. 
The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces requirements under which cet- 
tain types of cotton raised in designated 
areas of Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Georgia and Florida will be exempt from 
these acreage and marketing restrictions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to include in the 

regular rate of pay of your employes 
the amount that you pay into an em- 
ployes’ profit-sharing plan unless this 
plan meets standards set up by the 
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What you as a businessman CAN 7 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
a court and administrative decisions T KE ES E 
t cost Wage-Hour Administrator. Where a plan 
set re. does meet the requirements, payments | N S A N A A T 0 y | 0 
creases made into it may be excluded from em- 
iS Com- ployes’ regular rate of pay, which is used 
IS ap- in figuring overtime pay under the Fair If you're a distributor, wholesaler, manu- 
eneral Labor Standards Act. facturer ... and you want to locate, relocate or decentral- 
Wn up’ ize... check these advantages which manufacturers of 
nding * * everything from infant’s wear to commercial refrigera- 
A id J tors are already enjoying, profitwise, in San Antonio. 
é.: YOU CAN aes yor vee at a San Antonio is located smack in the middle of a 
) OF public hearing on proposed trade- biti = huge and rapidly growing national and international 
his in. practice rules for the slide-fastener in- market. Diversified sources provide income for a con- 
dustry. Proposals for the rules are made SOME OF THE INDUSTRIES sistently stable economy. 
public bv the Federal Trade Commission. ADAPTED TO SAN ANTONIO In San Antonio you have cooperative skilled and 
Da hematin h bi tig ae | San Antonio offers full coopera- unskilled labor . . . an equable climate for better living 
: A public hearing on the subject is sched- tion and a hearty welcome to ... lower building construction and maintenance costs 
tional uled for February 20 in the FTC Build- ae — a ... ample natural gas... low electrical rates . . . numer- 
W out ing in Washingto : Seen eee ous raw materials ... pure water... favorable tax 
a ae e GARMENTS—ladies’, men's P ; . 
>ction sports, infant wear, lingerie structure . . . no state sales or income tax . . . spacious, 
union ee AR and others. inexpensive, industrial sites near residential areas. 
oa | e@ WOOL processing and knitted i q elc > ma , 7 
ation |B YOU CANNOT expect to treat asa | * ses ee 
ership member of a artnershi for in- | e GLASS container manufactur- q . = eee oS oP were PI - she a 
: = -P ersnip, I ing Antonio. Inquiries held in strict confidence. Special 
: an come tax purposes, a trust that you create e LEATHER tanning and surveys will be made to give you the facts you need. 
; kind for your minor son by a gift of a share products, including garments . 
he f _ weap : tj < = aship. TI ¢ FURNITURE cadideselin wenn Manager Industrial Department 
) 0 your interest In e partmership. ne facturing in wood and metals MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU i) 
n the U.S. Tax Court holds that such a trust e CERAMICS—pottery, clay ‘aii ad ai henna RN 
has no standing as a partner, even though P <2 ilies piesa Niches ee ee Nee 
the partners agreed to consider it as a PLASTIC fabrication j = 
member of the firm. e CHEMICALS in many fields ) 4WELCO 
ot eed San Antonios: 
n al- * %* * ment Jy 
1 the YOU CAN, as principal officer of a 
assets company, sometimes be required to | 
immed treat as taxable income the value of your | 
Tax personal use of an automobile fur- Sane : cpa ; ‘ 
hare- nished by the company The U.S. Tax This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
ee rarpey ge vee of se Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 
tual- Court rules in one ci , a iit 
case that 10 per cent 
_‘tax- of the expenditures in i ith 
, connection with a 
‘tion. chauffeur-driven company car should be $200,000,000 
treated as additional compensation for , 
the principal officer, because of his per- American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
ment sonal use of the car | 
1950 | Twenty-One Year 244% Debentures 
arity wane Dated February 1, 1950 Due February 1, 1971 
onl bm YOU CANNOT pay less than 95 
the x) cents. an- hear to pind employes a Interest payable February 1 and August 1 in New York City 
i « 
port are working to produce soap for the —_—_—— 
an- Government under a contract covered 
c c 7 ra 
by the Walsh-Healey Act. The Secretary Price 100.797% and Accrued Interest 
of Labor announces that minimum wage 
for the soap industry in connection with 
cer, Walsh-Healev contracts. Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only suweh of the 
ton- . undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
ents s+ * * pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 
oes. YOU CAN find out from military teil ai iiaiealiel sais 
an- contracting officers about miscella- pe ee 
a neous changes made in the joint pro- KUHN, LOEB & CO. BLYTH & CO., INC. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
ite : : 
ni curement r egulation for the armed GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
1C0, services. The amendments are announced Incorporated 
rom by the Department of Defense. | LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
ms. 
” UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE,WELD & CO. A. G. BECKER & CO. 
C speed ‘ di Incorporated 
i Saar egypt L in ones Ss DREXEL & CO. HEMPHILL, NOYES, GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 
S n decisions and rulings o 
the courts and Government bureaus. In making LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
yes their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
2m- og facts which, for reasons of space, can- A. C. ALLYN AND COMPANY HARRIS, HALL & CoP ANY 
: not e set forth in detail. U. S News & ; ECOL ROES ec F Uncerpere e ; 
rs Wort Report, on written request, will HORNBLOWER & WEEKS R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. WOOD, STRUTHERS & CO. 
the ler sees readers to sources of this February 1, 1950. 
material. 
RT 
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INDUSTRY MOVES 





Wyoming is 
sculptured to the needs of 
industry. Here, in a land of ever 
expanding markets, abundant 
natural resources, and friendly 
labor relations, industrial leaders 
find many advantages. Write for 
descriptive literature giving in- 
formation on transportation facili- 
ties, raw materials, minerals, 
resources, power, labor and ap- 
propriate industrial locations. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
WYOMING COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY COMMISSION 

Howard Sharp, Secretary-Manage., 
Room 506, State Capitol, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Uy ¥ 


ees esceee0ece’ NEw FRONTIER 
/ OF imbusTRY sdindi 


Wyoming has no corporate or individual 
income tax and a favorable 
inheritance tax. 
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Moving doen? 

Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. 


72 Gamefish and 
How To Catch Them 


Sports editors and 
fishermen say the 
two new 1950 Heddon 
Tackle Catalogs are 
the finest they have 
ever seen. Both the 
32 pg. Regular and 
84 pg. Deluxe Cata- 
log show all the 
famous Heddon Rods, 
Reels and Baits in full 32 
color. In addition, the 
Deluxe Catalog has 
many new fishing tips, 
72 authentic drawings 
of popular gamefish, 
their proper names, 
record catch, feeding habits and how to 
catch them. It will settle many discussions. 
Write for tree Regular Catalog or send 25c 
in coin for Deluxe Catalog. You will prize it. 


James Heddon's Sons, 3302 W St., Dowagiac, Mich. 








REGULAR 
DELUXE 






CATALOG 

Pgs. Including 
POPULAR SPORTFISH 

& How to Catch Them 











84 Pages 
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We’ve Been Asked: 


ABOUT MORE BANK INSURANCE 


People with money in the bank will 
probably be insured soon against any 
loss up to $10,000 on each of their bank 
accounts. Insurance at present covers 
$5,000 of a deposit. Congress is expected 
to approve this increase, as little opposi- 
tion has been expressed to the larger in- 
surance coverage. 

Banks at the same time are to get the 
equivalent of a dividend or partial refund 
of their contributions to support deposit 
insurance. Each of the 13,614 insured 
banks now contributes one twelfth of 1 
per cent on its deposits. On 6 million dol- 
lars in deposits, a bank thus would pay 
$5,000 a year. Under a new assessment 
formula being considered, a bank’s con- 
tribution would be reduced about one 
half so long as the insurance fund remains 
large and losses are small. 

The result is that depositors probably 
are to get more insurance, and banks are 
to have less expense. 


Why the increase in deposit insur- 
ance? 
Bank deposits now are much higher than 
before the war. But the money is worth 
less per dollar. It thus is felt by many 
that the amount of insurance on bank 
deposits should be raised from $5,000 to 
$10,000. In addition, this increase would 
give full insurance coverage to an addi- 
tional 2,250,000 bank accounts that are 
larger than $5,000 but not over $10,000. 


Has bank-deposit insurance worked? 
Yes. The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. says that there has not been a loss 
for a single depositor in an insured bank 
in more than five years—since May, 1944. 
Nor during that time has an insured 
bank gone into receivership. However, 
some banks in difficulties have been 
forced to merge with others. 


How big is the insurance fund? 
The present surplus fund of FDIC is 
about 1.2 billion dollars. A large part of 
that fund is invested in Government se- 
curities, which pay interest. 


How would banks save under the 
new contribution plan? 
That involves a new formula for figuring 
how much a bank must contribute for 
support of deposit insurance. The rate of 
a_ bank’s contribution, or assessment, 
would still be one twelfth of 1 per cent. 
But the bank would save through its div- 
idends, or credits. In simplest form, here 
is how it would work: FDIC would fig- 
ure total assessments paid by banks in 
one year. From this would be subtracted 
operating expenses, loss payments, etc. 


Of the remaining “profit,” 60 per cent 
would be distributed as credits to in. 
sured banks. The credits would lower 
payments of insured banks in the follow- 
ing year. 


This credit formula thus would be flexible 
from year to year. The effect would be 
that, in a year when FDIC had heavy 
expenses or heavy losses, payments by 
banks into the fund would be higher, — 


What has been the past record on 
losses? 

In many cases, FDIC has brought about 
the merger of banks in difficulty, rather 
than let them go out of business alto- 
gether. Latest figures show that, in the 16 
years FDIC has been in operation, 245 
banks have been placed in receivership 
and 165 have merged, with fini acial aid 
from FDIC. In these 410 cases, the esti- 
mated loss by depositors was less than 2 
million dollars. The amount paid out by 
FDIC in connection with these 410 banks 
was about 25 million dollars. 


How are bank mergers handled? 
The usual procedure is for FDIC to un- 
derwrite the merger of a weak bank, 
which is in trouble, with another bank in 
the community. Adequate capital is as- 
sured by the agency to cover possible 
losses. Deposits and assets of the weak 
bank are turned over to the bank with 
which it merges: FDIC then takes the 
poor assets and tries to recover what it 
can from them. By the merger process, 
FDIC usually loses less than it would by 
paying off all of the insured deposits of a 
closing bank. 


The changes being considered by Con- 
gress would give FDIC wider powers to 
give financial aid to shaky banks, so that 
they could continue to operate. 


Might there again be waves of fail- 
ures? 

Almost surely not. There is next to no 
prospect that the Government would 
again permit deflation of the drastic kind 
that occurred in the past. Deposit insur- 
ance affords protection against failures of 
normal or even extraordinary proportions. 
The banking system is shored up against 
cumulative failures. 


Will insurance for deposits in savings 

and loan associations be raised? 
That is not now planned. That insurance 
program is handled by another agency, 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp. The top amount of insurance is 
$5,000. 
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—_ PARIS....LONDON....BUENOS AIRES.... 
heavy 
fas >> Britain and the U.S. are at loggerheads on economic issues right now...e.. 
British election has something to do with it. Laborites don't want to 
don seem to be knuckling down too much to the U.S. at election time. 
about Also, the Labor Government doesn't want to make important concessions 
rather tending to mortgage future policies of the new Government to be elected. 
Ra So there's a kind of stalemate. You could see that at Paris last week. 
, 245 
*rship >> Meeting there of Marshall Plan countries accomplished little. 
ye Paul Hoffman, chief of the Economic Co-operation Administration, expected 
nan 2 further sweeping reductions in import quotas on goods exchanged between Marshall 
wh Plan countries. A small cut may be made by July 1. Britain is most reluctant 
to weaken controls over imports from neighbors. 
9 Clearing union for Western Europe, a pet goal of the ECA, was blocked by 
— Britain. This idea for making European currencies convertible one into another 
yank, will be worked over again. Britain, as a chronic debtor to Western Europe, 
- can't afford to pay off in gold or dollars, as called for in the proposal. 
sible Dual pricing, objected to by ECA, was skipped over at Paris. Main culprit 
— | is Britain, selling coal for more in export than in home markets. 
: the Upshot is that Mr. Hoffman has little to show for his Paris trip. 
at it His aim was to lay before the U.S. Congress actual proof that the Marshall 
“pa Plan countries are moving fast toward freer trade, convertible money, greater 
of a self-aid, greater competition among themselves. 
Actually, the main wonders accomplished by the Marshall Plan are still in 
Con- production, in the factories. That's an old story to Congress. Mr. Hoffman's 
pe sales talk before Congress is not going to have many new angles. 
Dollar appropriations for the Marshall Plan may suffer, as a result. Feel- 
cil ing in Congress is that European countries are getting balky--especially Britain. 
As a matter of fact, Britain is stepping on many American toes. For example..... 
» no 
ould >> The British find themselves at odds with U.S. interests on oil, too..... 
- British efforts to save dollars on oil imports are causing a ruckus among 
s of American oil companies and in the U.S. Congress as well. It matters little 
a that dollar savings on oil mean Marshall Plan aid to Britain can be cut down. 
Imports of dollar oil are costing Britain and the rest of the sterling area 
= 350 million dollars a year. British aim is to cut this cost by 10 to 20 per 
od? cent. No more fuel oil is to be bought by Britain from dollar sources and a 
nce third less gasoline. India, Kenya, other sterling countries follow suit. 
— Oil from sterling sources will replace this dollar oil. 
is (over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


Output of sterling oil, especially in the Middle East, is on the upgrade, 

British refinery capacity, too, is expanding, will expand more. Marshall 
Plan dollars have played a small part in this expansion. 

Result is that sterling oil is coming back into its own, is ready to take 
back some of its former markets in the British Empire and elsewhere. 








>> American oil companies are put on the spot by British restrictions..... 
Suddenness of British decision bothers them. Sweeping changes in opera- 
tions face their distributing subsidiaries, if they are to stay in British markets, 
Parts of their sales in Britain will have to be for pounds after February 
15. As sterling oil becomes more plentiful, more and more of their business 
will be for pounds. At first this won't be so bad. Pound proceeds can be used 
to meet pound costs, such as salaries, supplies and so on. But soon they will 
begin to pile up pounds beyond their operating needs. 
The rub is: Converting pound profits into dollars won't be possible. 
These companies sell for dollars now. 
Their hope is that a deal can be made with the British Government. Part 
of their earnings on sterling oil perhaps could be turned into dollars. 
Whatever happens, it's clear that American-owned companies are to operate 
at a big disadvantage in British areas, until the pound becomes convertible. 











>> There's another aspect, too, to this oil problem..... 

Dollar oil displaced in the sterling area must be marketed somewhere. 

Much of this oil is from the Middle East. Concessions there call for 
increasing production and royalties in gold and dollars. 

This means that this oil must be sold for dollars. Pressure, therefore, 
will be on to increase sales in the U.S. 

But, in the U.S., small oil companies already are protesting against the 
growth of imports. U.S. oil production is having to be cut back. Price struc- 
ture seems shaky. Bills have been introduced in Congress to limit imports or 
to raise the duty on imported oil to astronomical heights. ; 

Big oil companies, with production outside the U.S., of course fear such 
measures. They are announcing cuts in imports as a palliative. 

Big test for them will come when the full force of sterling oil competition 
is felt. Dollar oil is losing out not only in the sterling area but also in 
places like Argentina and Sweden. It looks as if a bitter struggle for world 
markets is ahead for big American and British oil companies. 











>> Severe drought adds to Argentina's other troubleS..ece 

Corn crop is badly affected. Corn usually is Argentina's biggest export. 

There may not even be enough corn for domestic needs. 

Pasture lands are burned up. Meat exports cannot be stepped up. 

Britain would buy more corn and meat in Argentina. More isn't available. 

Argentina's reserves of British pounds are depleted. Exports to Britain 
fell about 40 per cent last year. Imports from the sterling area rose. 

Gold and dollar reserves are at minimum. French francs are scarce. 

Net is that Argentina has little to fall back on. Monetary resources are 
way down. Level of imports must be tied to the falling level of exports. 

Argentina needs outside help. But the Peron regime has squandered good 
will and credit standing prodigally. Help won't be easy to come by. 
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Expansion of business activity is still 
under way, accompanied by strength 
in the stock market and greater 
stability of commodity prices. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
rose steeply in January until, in the 
week ended January 28, they were 
only 2 per cent below a year ago, 4 
per cent below 1948. 

Factory production, after climbing 
to the highest in 10 months, receded 
to 189.5 on the indicator below in 
the week ended January 28, reflect- 
ing strikes in auto and coal indus- 
tries. 

Auto output fell to 131,740 from 150,- 
800 as a result of the strike at plants 
of Chrysler Corp. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
93.1 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended February 4, down from 
95 two weeks before. The growing 
coal shortage is affecting operations. 

Steel demand, meanwhile, is rising 
as buyers place heavier orders in the 
fear that steel output will be inter- 
rupted, Household-appliance manu- 
facturers, their production cut by 
the November steel strike, are try- 
ing to get more steel to catch up on 
orders for their own products. 

Consumers are spending actively. 

Sales at department stores averaged 














283 on the indicator during January, 
3 per cent below December but 3 
per cent above October and Novem- 
ber. 

Installment credit outstanding 
jumped to 10.9 billion dollars on 
January 1, a record 4 per cent above 


Plus and Minus 
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December 1. At household-appli- 
ance stores credit rose 11 per cent. 
The debt load of installment credit, 
now 5.71 per cent of consumer in- 
comes after taxes, is the highest 
since 1941, can climb to a record 
high by year end if the 1949 rate 
of growth keeps up. 

The money supply—currency in cir- 
culation and all deposits of individ- 
uals and business—rose to 170.1 
billion dollars on December 31, up 
1.5 billions in a month to an all-time 
high. 

Construction is a growing force in the 
economy. 








ACTIVITY 


Activity climbed in January to a rec- 
ord rate of 21.5 billions per year. 
Official estimate for 1950, made late 
last year, was 19.25 billions. 

Contract awards since August have 
averaged nearly 45 per cent above 
a year earlier. Evidently actual 
construction in the first half of 
1950 is to run higher than officials 
anticipated. 

Wholesale prices, at 151.1 per cent 
of 1926, are only 1 per cent below 
last August. Industrial goods on the 
average are unchanged since then, 
farm products and foods are down 
a bit. 

Prices paid by farmers, shown in the 
top chart, rose in January and Feb- 
ruary. If prices paid hold firm, this 
will tend to keep the level of price 
supports high, for the index of 
prices paid is used by the Govern- 
ment in setting parity prices, on 
which supports are based. 

Prices received by farmers, at 94 per 
cent of prices paid, have already 
fallen to the support area. Price 
supports, with crop controls, will 
limit further declines this year. 

Stock prices leaped to 204.11 on the 
Dow-Jones industrial average on 
February 2, the sharpest gain this 
year and the highest level since 
1946. 

Confidence of consumers, business- 
men and investors can be seen in 
the better tone of the stock and 
commodity markets. No reversal of 
the business recovery is in sight at 
this time. 
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5 Billions to Appease Russia? ...Bootleg Potatoes — 
From Canada... Presidential Pat for Mr. Acheson — 


. bef 
Harriman, present Marshall Plan pep) | 
resentative in Europe, would be me 


in line of those eligible for the ight 


Mr. Truman is told that, in an atom- 
bomb throwing contest, Russia might 
readily hold an edge over U.S. The 
reason is that industry is highly con- 
centrated in the U.S. and in Western 
Europe, which U.S. wants to defend, 
and is vulnerable in the extreme to 
bomb attack from Russian bases. 


x& 


Decision to build a hydrogen bomb is 
the signal that an arms race with 
Russia is started in earnest. Arms 
races of the past have ended, eventu- 
ally, in war. 


x kt 


James B. Conant, Harvard president 
and adviser to the Government on 
some scientific problems, jolted the 
military services with his observation 
that this country is making basic 
decisions on weapons, involving ex- 
penditures of immense sums of money 
and great effort, without any real 
evaluation of what it is doing. 


xk 


Scientists working in the arms field 
point out that the day of the piloted 
bomber as an effective weapon in a 
future war is rapidly on the way out. 
Defense is fast catching up with the 
big bomber, with the offense having 
to shift its emphasis gradually to 
guided missiles traveling at great 
speed. 


ae gag 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman, and 
other members of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, are agreeing with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur that U.S. 
must now make arrangements to 
maintain military bases in Japan 
from here on out. Only two or three 
years ago the Joint Chiefs had crossed 
Japan off and thought they could 
control the Western Pacific from 
Okinawa and a few other islands. 


x*t 


Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, is 
going out of his way to try to make 
gestures to the Navy in an effort to 
give the impression that he really 
isn’t trying to sabotage that service’s 
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tole in the defense setup after all. 
The Secretary has discovered, along 
with General Bradley, that Russia is 
placing major emphasis now on naval 
development at a time when the 
heads of the U.S. defense establish- 
ment thought she didn’t have a Navy. 


xk 


Francis Matthews, Secretary of the 
Navy, is to discover that Admiral 
Louis Denfeld, former Chief of Naval 
Operations, denies categorically many 
of the statements made by Mr. Mat- 
thews in a closed session of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. Instead 
of one question involving veracity, 
there now is a whole group of ques- 
tions. 


xk * 


Some important businessmen in Ger- 
many, with past contacts with the 
Russians, advance the idea that U.S. 
could negotiate a peace with Russia. 
Their idea is that, for a settlement of 
between 5 and 10 billion dollars, Rus- 
sia would abandon claims to East 
Germany, opening the way for both 
Americans and Russians to retire, 
leaving all of Germany for the Ger- 
mans. 


xk 


Joseph Stalin, Russia’s dictator, is the 
one now who shows no interest in the 
idea of talks to see if differences be- 
tween the Communist and non-Com- 
munist parts of the world can be 
moderated. Russians are not so in- 
terested in talking during a period 
when much of Asia is either falling or 
promising to fall their way. 


x* 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, put 
up to President Truman the question 
of whether his usefulness had been 
impaired by his statement refusing to 
turn his back on Alger Hiss. The 
President is understood to have told 
him to forget it. 


x * *® 


If Secretary Acheson should later 
prefer to retire rather than to go on 
battling with Congress, W. Averell 


x * 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Age 
culture, is to make the Maine Rep, ee 
licans sweat it out with their pof 
problem. The Secretary has an ides | 
that Republicans who are loudest in | 
their complaints about Government” 
spending also are among the loudest” 
in demanding continued large-scale. 
subsidies for their potatoes. a 


. 


x kk 


Potatoes actually are being smuggled 
into Maine from Canada so that they 
can be turned over to the U.S. 

ernment to take advantage of the 
support prices. 


xk 


Sir Oliver Franks, British Ambassg 
dor to U.S., is mentioned promt 
nently as a successor to Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Chancellor of the British Ex 
chequer and economic-policy czat, 
Sir Stafford decides to retire in event 
Labor retains power in Britain. Si 
Stafford’s health has not been rob 


xk 


J. Howard McGrath, Attorney 
eral, would like to put a little me 
emphasis on consent decrees, work# 
out under antitrust laws, and] 
move a little more slowly with afi 
trust suits against corporations in 
period when the President is inclifi 
to talk more kindly to businessmt 
Antitrust division of the Departmé 
of Justice, however, has a big bali 
of cases hatching. . 


x * * 


Senator Walter George, chairman 
the Senate Finance Committee, 4 
to do a major job of revision of bet 
fit payments under the expé 
program of old-age insurance f 
being shaped. Senator George is 
convinced that benefits should? 
weighted so heavily on the sidé 
the lower-income individuals and 
the side of the older people at 
expense of the younger. 
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IT ALL STARTED 
IN THE WOODS 


Beginning in the forest, a tree changes 
into many things that are serviceable, 
durable, beautiful, good to live with. 
Made into wood, it is the versatile 
servant of man. As such, it goes a long, 
long way—often becoming more useful 
with the aid of chemicals used by 
industries that work with wood. It is 
here that Monsanto helps—much! 
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adds many years of life to fence posts, 
farm buildings, lumber, heavy timbers, 
poles, bridges, shipping platforms. 
Penta solution stays in the wood; its 
toxic content is always laboratory 
controlled, always constant. 


bright lumber worth more 
Many mills dip lumber coming from 
the saw table in solutions of Monsanto 
Santobrite.* It penetrates the wood— 
checks microorganic growths—keeps 
lumber bright and clean— 

worth more. Also pro- 

tects stored lumber. 

















wood lasts 
many years 
longer 


The preservation of wood with solutions 
of Monsanto PENTAchlorophenol 
(often called penta) assures tremen- 
dous savings over a wide range of 
wood applications. By killing termites 
- and checking rot, Monsanto penta 
ee 


PLEASE CHECK THE LITERATUR 


stronger 
glue bonds 


There’s a Monsanto glue for nearly 
every wood-bonding service—melamine, 
phenolic, resorcinol and urea resin 
adhesives; soybean, casein-soybean 
blend and casein glues. Standard for 
years in the plywood and furniture 
industries, Monsanto glues and 
adhesives meet all commercial bonding 
requirements—finest adhesion, non- 
staining of plies, resistance to exposure, 





hot- and cold-press processing. 
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much 
less 

. 
warping 
Rez is Monsanto’s penetrating resin sealer. 
Brushed or wiped on the surface of any 
new wood, it seals pores and provides an 
unbroken moisture-resistant surface— 
minimizes warping, swelling and twisting 
of doors, floors, windows, unfinished 
furniture. Used as a base for stain, Rez 








prevents grain raise, assures even 
absorption, 


better 
wood 
finishes 


There are 15,000 Monsanto industrial 
coatings, each one scientifically designed 
for the product to which it is applied. 
Many are for wood—a typical example is 
Monsanto tenpin lacquer, job-tested to 
stand up longer under hammering impact. 


more information 

There are many more Monsanto chemicals 
used by industry to improve products that 
start in the woods. For more detailed in- 
formation, merely check the coupon, fill it 
in and return to Monsanto. Or, write 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1788 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
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MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
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E YOU WANT...THEN FILL IN THE COUPON AND RETURN TO MONSANTO 


[] Wood preservation on farms 
[ Wood preservation in industry 
Wood preservation in homes 


Sap-stain control in lumber 


Preservation of cellulose insulating 
material 


Plywood glues 


wmimieien 


Furniture glues 


[— Technical glue bulletins, mixing and 
L_J pressing schedules 


Rez, wood sealer and primer 
White Rez for bleached effects 


! Lacquers, coatings 





Santocel,* flatting agent 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1788 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send literature checked to— 


Name— 








Company 


Address 





City 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis- 
key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the 
barrel, we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long and quiet 
years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey...ripens its silky flavor, 
mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 


to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY e6 YEARS OLD+«86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., 


OLD CHARTER 


KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 


6 YEARS OLD ea 


INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





